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Red Armies Massing For Decisive Blow 


Zhukov Forces Fight 
To Oder East Bank, 


Approach To Berlin 





By The Associated Press 


MOSCOW, Feb. 5 — Marshal 


George Zhukov massed his 


forces along or near the Oder 
from the south below Breslau 
to the north near Stettin today 


as one of the most decisive 
stages of the war arrived—as 
decisive perhaps as D-day in 
Normandy. 

[The Russian Army today 
stormed the Oder River line 
along a 100-mile front before 
Berlin and German reports said 
they were battling at points only 
32 miles from the capital, the 
United Press reported.] 

Still on the eastern side of the 
river, Zhukov’s troops nevertheless 
were between 38 anc 45 miles from 
Berlin in some places in their drive 
on the Reich capital. Fierce fighting 
was raging around Kustrin and on 
the east bank opposite Frankfurt- 
on-Oder, both vital fortresses bar- 
ring the way to Berlin. 

The questions of the moment 
were: Will Zhukov seek an imme- 
diate crossing? Will he halt to 
build up his’ divisions and 
strengthen his lines of communica- 
tion? Or will he use to allow 
Marshal Ivan Koniev on his left 
to go into action? 

The thaw was reported softer as 
mild temperatures prevailed over a 
large area of eastern Europe. Mud 
and slush, which followed the sud- 
den rise of temperature, were ham- 
pering the movement of troops. All 
possibility of taking tanks, even 
light ones, across the Oder ice 
seemed to have vanished. It ap- 
peared that the Red Army would 
not be able to cross except by bridge 
or boat. 

Rivers have never proved an un- 
surmountable obstacle to the Red 
Army before, and despite the fact 
that this is a battle for Berlin, the 


(Continued on page 8) 


Sth Takes Gallicano 
In Serchio Valley 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Feb. 5 — The 
Serchio Valley on the 5th’s left 
flank came back into the news 
today with the announcement that 
5th Army troops had occupied the 
town of Gallicano against slight 
opposition. In the 8th Army sector, 
normal patrolling was reported. 

Gallicano, on the west bank of 
the river, is one of the towns that 
the Germans captured during their 
abortive Serchio Valley offensive of 
last December. When the offensive 
petered out, Allied troops retook 
most of the ground lost and Galli- 
cano was the only place still re- 
maining in enemy hands. Today’s 
communique also speaks of slight 
Sains along both banks of the river 
which probably means that now all 
of the ground taken by the Germans 
last December has been reoccupied 
by our troops. 

_ There was no change of positions 
in the 8th Army sector but. fierce 
firefights between our combat pa- 
trols and enemy forces occupying 
fortified houses were reported. One 
Such house, defended by mortar and 
machine gun fire, was entered. The 
1ouse proved to be booby-trapped, 
however, and the Allied raiding 
party was forced to withdraw in the 





SPEARHEADS RED ARMY DRIVE 





Red Army soldiers stand on the turret of the new Stalin tank as it fords a river during the 
current drive for the Oder. German sources say the tank weighs about 50 tons, has a 122 mm. 
gun, three machine guns and armor four inches thick. 





(Acme Radiophoto). 





Yank Ist Army Threatens 
Last Siegfried Stronghold 





SHAEF, Feb. 5—Elements of 


today were pouring through the breached western belt of the 
Siegfried Line on a 12-mile front and were closing up on the 
eastern concrete defenses, 28 miles from the Rhine. There was 
no confirmation at SHAEF of front-line reports that 2nd Division 
troops had broken completely through the double chain of 
enemy defenses to the east of the battered town of Monschau.| py, 


four American Ist Army divisions 





Work Or Fight Bill 
Behind Senate Doors 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5 (UP)— 
The Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee today resumed its closed 
door hearings on the Work or Fight 
Bill which has been approved by 
the House. 

The outlook presented the fol- 
lowing complications: 

Robert Taft, Chairman of the 
Senate Republican Steering Com- 
mittee, said he would seek to have 
the bill thrown out and would favor 
a substitute which would keep the 
manpower program strictly volun- 
ta 


ry. 
Edwin C. Johnson, ranking ma- 
jority Jeader of the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee accused the 
War Department of "sabotaging” 
the legislation by continually re- 
versing itself on whether the bill 
should be embodied in the self- 
service system as the House pro- 
vides, or under James F. Byrnes as 
the Senate seems to want. 
Johnson said the Committee 
acted in accordance to what it be- 
lieved to be the official view of 
the War Department when it voted 
seven-to-two to place the control 
under Byrnes. 

Acting Secretary of War James 
Patterson, in-a radio address today, 
said that prompt approval of the 
bill was vitally needed to "shorten 
the war.” 

He also said, ’"While missions at 
the front smash on through every 
ordeal, many people at home are 
or nothing to support their ef- 
fort.: 

He said that without the bill the 
nation could "face neither the pres- 
ent nor the future with a clear con- 





face of subsequent explosions. 


+ The German radio which said, 


according to the Associated 
Press, that Lt. Gen. Courtney 
Hodges’ infantry had _ entered 
Schleiden, 11 miles east of Mon- 
schau, but had then been pushed 
out of the town, indicated, how- 
ever, that the Yanks were all but 
through the last-ditch fortified 
zone west of the Rhine. 

Schleiden, and Gemund, three 
miles to the north, are strongpoint 
towns on the extreme _ eastern 
fringe of the last Siegfried belt, 
and by official accounts the 2nd 
Division was only three-quarters of 
a mile from one and not more than 
two miles from the other. 

A few miles to the north, other 
ist Army troops reached the south- 
ern shore of the lake created by 
the Urft dam controlling the head- 
waters of the Roer River which has 
proved a barrier to the American 
9th and the British 2nd Armies 
along the northern flank of the 
American line in Germany. 
Southeast of St. Vith, the Ameri- 
can 3rd Army reached the single- 
belt Siegfried Line on a 13-mile 
front and were fighting in the 
Schnee Eifel forest five and one- 
half miles inside Germany. 

In southern Alsace, French and 


(Continuea on page 8) 





New British Battlewagons 
Raid Sumatra Oil Center 


NEW DELHI, Feb. 5—The Brit- 
ish East Indian Fleet, bolstered by 
some of Britain’s newest, largest 
warships, delivered the most dam- 
aging blow of the ewar thus far 
against the Japanese oil center at 
Palambang on Sumatra, in a raid 
on Jan. 24, a fleet communique an- 
nounced today. 

The great British 35,000-ton bat- 
tleship, King George V, and the air- 
craft carriers Illustrious, Victorious, 





House Maneuvering 
May Block Wallace 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5—Parlia- 
mentary maneuvering which might 
cost former Vice President Henry 
A. Wallace his chance of becoming 
head of even an emasculated De- 
partment of Commerce was re- 
ported today by the Associated 

ess. 


The news agency said that a 
coalition of Republicans and south- 
ern Democrats in the House—which 
dominates legislation in the lower 
chamber—threatened to force the 
Senate to vote on the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Wallace as Secretary 
of Commerce with supervision of 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and other loaning agencies. 

The news agency said this would 
be done by attaching a rider to 
the Senate-approved George bill 
divorcing the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation from the De- 
partment of Commerce. The rider 
would remove the Secretary of Com- 
merce from the board of the Export 
Import Bank and would cancel the 
President’s war powers to reshuffle 
Federal agencies so that no new 
agencies could be transferred to the 
Department of Commerce. 

Some of the anti-Wallace group, 


Capital's Liberation 
Achieved By Drive 
Of MacArthur's Men 


LUZON, Philippines, Feb. 5— 
The liberation of Manila by Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur’s troops, 
three years and a month after 
the Japanese captured the city, 
appeared to have been com- 
pleted today, although some 
scattered street fighting was en- 
suing and the Yanks were mop- 
ping up against sporadic small 
arms resistance. 

The freeing of the capital of the 
Philippines was hailed by President 
Roosevelt in a message to President 
Sergio Osmena. "The American 
people rejoice with me in the lib- 
eration of your capital,” the Presi- 
dent said. 

President Roosevelt pointed to the 
American victory at Manila as a 
warning to "Japanese and other 
enemies of peaceful nations” that 
"their world of treachery, aggres- 
sion and enslavement cannot sur- 
vive.” 

In various sections of the city’s 
older historical and commércial 
half, south of the wide Pasig River, 
some mopping up went on against 
snipers and machine gun units. 

In the northern half, the Ameri- 
cans were liberating American and 
British men, women and children, 
rescuing 3,700 civilian internees, 
mostly Americans, from Santo 
Tomas internment camp alone 
Front-line dispatches said "'am- 
bulances” were taking internees 
from the camp. Most of them were 
business men, engineers, mission- 
aries and their families. 

An Associated Press writer in 
Washington said that liberation of 
Manila frees nearly 1,000,000 Fili- 
pinos reportedly on the verge of 
starvation. A breakdown of com- 
munications all over Luzon in re- 
cent months cut off the Manila 
population from food and supvlies. 
Filipino refugees told a uniform 
story of "famine conditions” in the 
city, with the poor dying daily in 
the streets. 

American troops entered Manila 
late Saturday night in a wide en- 
circling movement. The Ist Cavalry, 
first to enter, fought in the memory 
of its former commander, Lt. Gen. 
Jonathan Wainwright, who was 
captured when Luzon fell. 

The mechanized cavalrymen and 
the 37th Infantry Division con- 
trolled northern Manila a few hours 
after entering the city and pene- 





(Continuea on page 2) 
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Food Was First Thought 
Of Those Freed In Manila 





(Editor’s note: The followtng 
dispatch has been received from 
Robert Crabb, United Press cor- 
respondent who has spent the 
last three years in a Japanese 
internment camp near Manila.) 


SANTO TOMAS INTERNMENT 
CAMP, Feb. 5—Hundreds of us wept 
unashamedly when the Stars and 
Stripes were run up for the first 
time after three years on Sunday 
morning. 

It was hard for us—3,700 in- 
ternees—to realize that at last we 
were free, really free. 

Our mush ration this morning 
was 125 grams instead of the usual 





Indomitable and Indefatigable, took 





science.” 





part in the attack. 


‘were no longer wondering where 


70 grams and for the first time we 





By ROBERT CRABB 


the next meal was coming from. 

We were hysterical when we 
heard the first shots and realized 
they were being fired by American 
troops. 

Heedless of the Jap fire we 
rushed from the buildings to shout 
and wave to the advancing Yanks. 

I am not ashamed to say our 
first question was "did you bring 
food?” 

Corporal Hencke who arrived in 
the first jeep will remain famous 
in a grateful family because he 
handed my wife and two children 
and myself canned salmon, mar- 
malade, coffee and condensed milk. 

My wife is Australian and when 
she noticed the label "Made in 
Australia” she broke into tears. 
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DESTRUCTION 
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IN 





Square when it liberated the Polish capital at the outset of 
its winter offensive. The Germans, who blitzed Warsaw 
thoroughly in September, 1939, again blasted the city with 
bombs and artillery shells during the ill-fated~uprising of 
the Polish Home Army last August. A recent dispatch from 


Poland, describing Warsaw as 


the most thoroughly destroyed 


large city in Europe, said that 250,000 Nazis will be needed 


to rebuild what they razed. 


(Acme Radiophoto) 





Lublin Poles Extend Rule 
To Oder, Upper Silesia 





By HENRY SHAPIRO 


United Press 

PRAGA, Poland, Feb. 5—Boleslaw 
Beirut, President of the Provisional 
Polish Government, told foreign 
correspondents today that the Po- 
lish authorities are extending do- 
minion over Soviet-occupied areas 
as far as the Oder and Neisse Rivers 
and had already sent representa- 
tives into German Silesia where 
they are setting up a Polish civilian 
administration. 

Beirut said*”It is our feeling that 
on Polish soil there should be a 
Polish administration regardless of 
the feelings which might be ex- 
pressed at an international con- 
ference.” 

Supporting Beirut’s statement, 
Premier Osubka Morawski recalled 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill’s 
attitude during the Moscow con- 
ference at which Churchill allegedly 
supported western Polish claims. 

Beirut added, ”We do not believe 
ony major ally will wish to inter- 
ere.” 

The acting president explained 
that Polish representatives have not 
yet arrived in East Prussia nor has 
an agreement been reached with 
the Soviet Union on the precise 
partition of East Prussia. He said 
that since a considerable part of 
the population up to Koenigsberg 
is of Lithuanian extraction, that 





Air Commander 


LONDON. Feb. 5 (UP)—Air Mar- 
shal Sir Keith Park has been ap- 
| ange Air Commander in Chief 
‘for Southeast Asia, it was officially 
announced in London today. 

Sir Keith will replace Sir Trafford 
Lee Mallory who was lost while 
enroute from England to take up 
this post. 


Correspondent 
section of East Prussia will be in- 
corporated into Soviet Lithuania. 

Beirut further expressed the hope 
that the problem of the Teschen 
province, grabbed from Czechoslo- 
vakia after Munich, will be settled 
amicably with the Czech Govern- 
ment with whom diplomatic rela- 
tions already have been established. 
Nevertheless, those parts of Tes- 
chen whose population is Polish 
must remain Polish, he said. 

Beirut said the Polish Govern- 
ment was already definitely estab- 
lished in Warsaw whence it is di- 
recting the administration of all 
liberated Poland, most of which 
had not been greatly damaged 
owing to the Russian Army’s swift 
advance. . 


U. S. Shipping Made 
Available To France 
For Essential Goods 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5—The War 
Shipping Administration announced 
last night that shipping is to be 
made available for the transport 
of essential supplies to France. The 
decision, which involved the ap- 
proval of a request by the French 
Government provides for a number 
of ships to be operated with French 
crews under the French flag and a 
direct allocation of cargo space on 
other vessels, according to the 
United Press. 

The number of ships assigned for 
operation by French crews will de- 
pend on the number of French 
crews available and these- vessels 
will be placed under provisional 
French registry and operated as 
part of the United Nations shipping 
pool. During the first three months 
of 1945, cargo space equal to about 
20 vessels will be allocated for the 
movement of supplies on ships other 
than those operated by French 
crews. 

Meanwhile, a Reuter’s dispatch 
from London, indicated that the 
combination of a shortage of sup- 
plies and raw materials in France, 
complicated by the cold weather, 
might endanger the stability of the 
government of General Charles de 
Gaulle. 

The bulk of the resistance move- 
ment, according to the dispatch, 
also is showing "increasing on- 
tent” with the slowness of the gov- 
ernment in "fighting trusts and 
punishing collaborators.” 


Government, ELAS 
Forces Clash Again 


ATHENS, Feb. 5 (UP)—Greek 
sources reported today there have 
been several clashes between ELAS 
men and Greek Government forces 
at several places along the line 
separating them under the truce 
terms. 

There has also been a certain 
amount of piracy with armed out- 
law bands seizing small power boats 
in Greek waters. 

British naval forces have estab- 
lished anti-piracy patrols which are 
challenging all suspicious craft. 

Greek Premier Gen. Nicholas 
Plastiras, meanwhile, has indefin- 
itely stayed the execution of five 
condemned ELAS members and 
halted the current trials during 
the peace negotiations, it was au- 
thoritatively learned today. 

The Government also announced 
that former Premier George Tsol- 
sakoglou and eight former cabinet 
members under the German occu- 
pation are being flown to Athens 
from Egypt to stand trial for colla- 
borationism. 

They were sent abroad during the 
civil war for safe keeping and their 
return was regarded as a concession 
to EAM which has been demanding 
a quick trial of collaborationists. 








B-29s Leave Fire Raging 
In Jap Transport Center 


GUAM, Marianas, Feb. 5 (ANS) — 
The sizeable force of Super Fort- 
resses that raided Kobe, Japan’s 
great transport center, yesterday 
left at least 34 fires spreading across 
the city. 

Reconnaissance photographs 
showed many hits in the congested 
industrial area and raging fires ap- 
parently spreading downwind to- 
ward the industrial heart of the 
sixth largest city of the Japanese 





homeland. 














Red Army Liberates 
100,000 French PWs 


MOSCOW, Feb. 5—More than 
100,000 French prisoners of war 
and deportees have been freed by 
the Red Army in its swift sweep 
of Poland, it was announced last 
night by Roger Garreau, French 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
in a broadcast to France. 

Garreau told his countrymen 
that the former prisoners "were 
suddenly abandoned in _ their 
camps by their fleeing jailers.” 

He told France that it must aid 
in the problem of supplying food, 
clothing and m care to the 
freed thousands. 

”“We are assured,” he said, "that 
our generous Soviet and Polish 
allies will do all they can to 
satisfy the most imperious needs 
of our compatriots before attend- 
ing to their evacuation.” 











Stettinius To Reject 
Argentine Proposals 


———_— 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5 (UP)— 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius Jr., will go to a meeting of 
American foreign ministers in 


proposals for a compromise with 
what the United States regards as 
the ”Fascist military clique” of Ar- 
gentina, it was officially annouzced 
today. 

”There will be no appeasement,” 
he was quoted as saying before 


leaving for the meeting between 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
President Roosevelt and Marshal 
Joseph Stalin. 

The Mexico City conference is to 
take place some time in February 


ministers of all American nations 
excepting Argentina and San Sal- 
vador. 





INVITE CANADA 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5 (AP)— 
A strong movement is growing 
among Latin-American diplomats 
to ask Canada to join the Pan 
American system. 

A formal invitation may be ex- 
tended at the Inter-American con- 
ference at Mexico City beginning 
Feb. 22, but doubtless Canada 
would be sounded out in advance 
and presentation of such a resolu- 
tion would depend upon whether 
Ottawa takes a favorable view. 





WALLACE 


(Continued from page 1) 








according to the AP, believed that 
this action would. prompt Presiden- 
tial veto of the George bill and that 
the Senate then would refuse to 
confirm Mr. Wallace as head of a 
department embodying the loan 
egencies. 

Rep. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., (R., 
Mass.), House minority leader, said 
that if the amendment restricting 
thé President’s power to reassign 
supervision over Federal agencies 
were not adopted then President 
Roosevelt could "put 25 or 30 more 
agencies under- Wallace.” 


Change Of Venue 


PARIS, Feb. 5—Adrien Marquet, 
former Minister of the Interior in 
the Vichy Government and a for- 
mer mayor of Bordeaux, has been 
moved to Paris for trial before the 
High Court of Justice, it was an- 
nounced here today. A delegation of 
the Socialist and Communist parties 
of Bordeaux is said to be seeking 
Marquet’s return to Bordeaux for 
trial in the city of which he was 





mayor. 


Mexico City, prepared to reject any | peace 





Postwar Air Force 
May Keep Order 
In Defeated Reich 


LONDON, Feb. 5 (UP)—An Al- 
lied occupation air force is expected 
to be among the key items in plans 
for postwar control of Germany, 
well-informed quarters said today, 

Such a force would be set up on a 
more or less permanent basis and 
would consist mainly of fighters 
and fighter bombers based at stra- 
tegic points throughout the Reich 
itself. 

It was expected that the bulk of 
the nes and pilots would be sup- 
plied by Britain and America with 
Russia and France perhaps also 
playing a part in maintaining this 
air arm. 

Fast planes would be able to 
reach any part of Germany within 
a few minutes if necessary to break 
up any possible attempt at an up- 
rising. 

The occupation air force would 
probably be intended to supple- 
ment the’ Allied occupation armies 
much in the same manner as tacti- 
cal and strategical air forces have 
coordinated th ground forces in 
wartime. 

The occupation air force might be 
set up as part of the international 
patrol plan such as that re- 
cently submitted to Congress by 
Rep. Karl E. Mundt (R., 8. D.). 

Rep. Mundt believes such a force 
should be manned by volunteers 
from the present flying forces and 
it was believed here this would be 
favorably accepted. 

However, the main value of such 
an air force would consist of the 
potential threat constantly held 
over the Germans. And it might 
never be necessary for the force to 
do any bombing—provided the peo- 
ple there decided to remain peace- 
ul. 


and will be attended by the foreign | ¢,) 


The bulk of the force would prob- 
ably be drawn from American and 
British tactical air forces which 
have long experience in moving into 
new territories and setting up ad- 
ministrative control. 


Worried Nazis Stop 
Swedish News Copy 


LONDON, Feb. 5—German cen- 
sorship today imposed a complete 
blackout on Swedish correspondents 
in Berlin, Reuter’s reported from 
Stockholm. 

At the same time, the German 
radio stepped up its campaign for 
“unconditional resistance.” News 
broadcasts of the official agencies 
DNB and Overseas still showed 
signs of disruption on both techni- 
cal and editorial sides. The word 
Schluss” (end) continued to ap- 
pear time and again on DNB’s tape 
instead of news material, Reuter’s 
monitors reported. 

Despite the fact that Swedish 
dispatches from the German capi- 
tal are said to have been stopped 
by strict Gestapo censorship. re- 
ports purporting to come from Ber- 
lin continued to appear in the 
Stockholm press. One of these was 
a “private” dispatch in Aftontid- 
ningen, which stated that the resi- 
dents of Berlin had been put on 
the alert against Allied attempts to 
land airborne troops in the capital 
area in support of the Red Army. 


Out Of Town? 


LONDON, Feb. 5 (AP)—A report 
that the Nazis have been building 
flying bomb ramps 50 miles west of 
and facing Berlin for use against 
the capital if it falls to the Rus- 
Sians was received in London today 
from German underground sources. 
There was no confirmation from 
any Allied quarter. 





GASOLINE ALLEY 


ff SERGEANT BLONEY! 
H ARE YOU GOING 

a] OVER. 10 THE 

| SERVICE CENTER? 





(Courtesy Chi. Trib.-New York News Syndicate, Inc., distributed thru CNS) 











AVOIDING ME _ A. 
LATELY? 

















LET'S SIT DOWN @ HAVE 1? IM YA GIRL GETS MIGHTY 

HERE.. WHY SO \ A HARD-BOILED || LONESOME, EVEN IF SHE IS | WHAT 
FORMAL, AND WHY | SERGEANT, BUT || MARRIED. AND | FEEL 

HAVE YOU BEEN I'M HUMAN. | || MORE LIKE. BEING 
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U. S. Fixing Hard 
Nazi Peace Terms 





By Army. News Service 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 5—The State Department is preparing 
what it regards as hard, realistic and practicable peace terms for 
Germany, the United Press reported today. These plans, ‘it was 
learned, contemplated that Germany’s war potentialities must 
be destroyed or at least rigidly controlled and that its standard 
of living must not be allowed to improve faster than that of any 
neighbor states which were ravished by the Nazis. 


+ 


50,000 Temporarily 
Laid Off As Weather 
Goes On Rampage 


NEW YORK, Feb. 5 (ANS)—Al- 
though a cheerful forecast of mod- 
erating weather came from govern- 
ment weather bureaus, the critical 
transportation and fuel tie-up 
caused by ice and snow continued 
tight today throughout the indus- 





Further it is held that Ger 
many should help reconstruct 
Europe to the maximum of its 
ability. Coincidentally, it was re- 
ported here that the Big Three 
leaders are expected to give quick 
formal approval to armistice terms 
for Germany which have been pre- 
pared by the European Advisory 
Commission. The trio may find it 
necessary to make some changes 
but it is anticipated their approval 
of terms to be handed the German 
High Command when and if the 
Nazis surrender unconditionally will 
be more or less routine. 


PLANS DRAWN UP 


Members of the Advisory Com- 
mission drafted proposals after con- 
sultation with their respective lead- 
ers. The controversy in this country 
over a soft or hard peace for Ger- 
many reached a climax last fall 
when the so-called Morgenthau 
Plan was publicized. 

This plan called for the flooding 
of all German coal mines. It might 
be said that the State Department’s 
ideas are less drastic, but they also 
are believed to be more realistic. 
For example, most of the nations 
surrounding Germany are depend- 
ent upon her for coal. France, al- 
ways deficient in coal, could hardly 
be expected to agree to the flooding 
of the mines since her main source 
of supply is there. 

There is no inclination to give the 
impression that steps to keep Ger- 
many unarmed after this war are 
near completion or will be in the 
immediate future. Some saw in the 
forthcoming return of Leon Hen- 
derson, former price administrator 
who has been making a special 
study in Europe of Germany’s post- 
war problems, an indication of more 
progress. 

DECISIONS MUST WAIT 

Some decisions about Germany 
cannot be made until the war is 
over. It will be impossible to decide 
what industries are to be destroyed, 
transferred or contralled until it is 
known what industries are left. Po- 
litical decisions may decide the 
future of German industry if the 
Rhine basin including the Ruhr 
and Saar are internationalized as 
the French and others demand. If 
Silesia is given to Poland as com- 
pensation for her lost eastern ter- 
ritories, virtually all of Germany’s 
“ia areas would be out of her 
ands. 


Henri Bonnet Pledges 
French-American Amity 


NEW YORK, Feb. 5 (ANS)— 
Henri L. Bonnet, French Ambassa- 
dor to the United States said yes- 
terday that "France is convinced 
and determined that nothing will 
ever separate her from the United 
States.’ 

He told a Metropolitan Opera 
House Victory rally, "My country- 
men as well as yours have learned 
at their expense that they must be 
efficiently protected everywhere in 
our shrinking world. They know 
that good intentions are not enough 
and that they must be supple- 
mented by prompt and strong de- 
termination to crush aggressions if 
they come or better still to crush 
fll preparations for aggression.” 

Speaking of the recent treaty of 
filiance signed by France and So- 
viet Russia, Bonnet said, had it 
been a reality in effect in 1939 it 
would have prevented German ag- 
gression and avoided the necessity 
of forming a world coalition against 
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trial east and parts of the midwest. 
Added to the weather-caused tur- 








Conductor In Clink 
Senza Perfect Mate 





SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 5 
(ANS) — With three counts of 
bigamy already charged against 
him, 58-year-old Francis Van Wie, 
the trolley conductor who sought 
a perfect mate, was held for trial 
by the Superior Court of Cali- 
fornia yesterday. 

Saying it might be months be- 
fore the case would go to trial, 
San Francisco’s district attorney 
credited the marrying streetcar 
conductor with at least 12 wives. 
Judge Leo Cunningham has in- 
creased Van Wie’s bail from 500 
to 3,000 doilars cash or a °7,500 
dollar bond. 








N. Y. Gets Army Aid 
In Fuel Shortage 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 5 (ANS)— 
The Solid Fuels Administration to- 
day announced that the Army is 
canvassing all camps and barracks 
throughout New York State to de- 
termine whether any surplus coal is 
available for release to cities af- 
fected by the fuel shortage. 
James Farrell, SFA official in 
Syracuse, disclosed the Army has 
already released some coal in Madi- 
son Barracks for use in Watertown. 
Charles H. Sells, State emergency 
director, announced the closing of 
a State office building in Buffalo. 








ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 
(ANS)—All_ retaii and wholesale 
stores except food and drug estab- 
lishments will be closed for four 
days, starting today. 

The action was decreed by 
Rochester’s City Council yesterday 
following its survey of the current 
fuel shortage and freight tieup. 
Department stores may keep open 
their restaurants, food and drug 
counters, but no alcoholic beverages 
may be sold. All theaters and 
amusement centers were ordered 
shut down. 





SAN FRANCISCO, Feb 5 (ANS) 
—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, acting to avoid the eastern 
jam of snowbound railroad refriger- 
ation cars, today declared a three- 
day holiday of fruit and vegetable 
pments from California and 
Arizona. 


ICC Regional Bureau, who an- 
nounced the ban, said the embargo, 
in effect, freezes all eastbound re- 
frigeration cars within the borders 
of California and Arizona. 





° , 
Voice’s Journey 
PASADENA, Calif, Feb. 5 
(ANS)—Singer Frank Sinatra was 
aboard the Santa Fe Chief today, 
en route to Jersey City, N. J., where 
a draft board has ordered him re- 
examined for possible induction into 
the armed forces. He is to report 
for the reexamination Feb. 7. Sina- 
tra was classified 4-F in December, 
1943 when Selective Service exam- 
iners found he had a punctured 


Charles F. Hoover, chief of the 


moil, which already has hampered 
production throughout the north- 
west, was a mix-up in gas conserva- 
tion orders which forced the tem- 
porary layoff of 50,000 war workers 
in the Detroit area. 

The layoff resulted from the pre- 
mature invocation of a War Pro- 
duction Board ruling under which 
the Panhandle Pipeline Co. of 
Kansas City was required to give 
high priority to gas commitments in 
the northeastern Appalachian area. 


PIPES OVERWORKED 


The company found that pipe 
pressure was falling due to extra 
heavy demand and it informed util- 








ity companies in the Detroit area) 
that curtailment of service was 
necessary. Later, however, the com-| 
pany found it would not be neces-| 
sary to effect the curtailment, but; 
by that time thousands of workers} 
had been sent home. 
The extreme weather conditions. 
which already have produced a fuel 
and freight car shortage in the 
affected areas, were said to have 
curtailed operations in 200 indus- 
trial plants in western Pennsyl- 
vania, and similar shutdowns have 
occurred in New York State, Ohio 
and throughout New England. 
Yesterday six New England gov- 
ernors appealed to President John 
L. Lewis of the United Mine Work- 
ers and Fuel Administrator Harold 
L. Ickes to keep up coal production 
and delivery. In Ohio, Gov. Frank 
J. Lausche asked all business houses 
to close one day a week until April 
1, to conserve fuel. 

In New York, where Governor 
Dewey has declared a state of 
emergency, all available civilian, 
military and prisoner of war 
manpower was put to work, clearing 
transportation lines of snow and ice. 


STOP GAPS 

In Washington, the Federal Gov- 
ernment tried to ease the situation 
with a series of emergency orders, 
which included another four-day 
non-essential freight embargo in 
the Appalachian area, and an order 
stopping the week-end use of na- 
tural and mixed gas by amusement 
places in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ohio and the District of Columbia. 
The orders restricting use of gas 
by amusement places was an effort 
to relieve the drain caused by war 
production and by heavy use by 
householders who were turning on 
gas stoves to supplement heating 
by furnaces and stoves. House- 
holders were urged to discontinue 
such practices. 

In New York City, the Navy re- 
leased 400,000 barrels of fuel oil to 
the city’s fleet of Coast Guard 
cutters, which were assembled to 
plow paths through the frozen 
Hudson and East Rivers. 


Luce Scores Non-War 
Workers As ‘Fat Cats’ 


NEW YORK, Feb. 5 (ANS)—Rep- 
resentative Clare Boothe Luce (R., 
Conn.), lashed out yesterday at any 
American "physically able and free 
of domestic burdens” who doesn’t 
put everything into some sort of 
war work by labeling them “un- 
imaginative clods and spiritual fat 
cats.” 

Mrs. Luce told the 24th Annual 
Luncheon of the Women’s National 
Republican Club that such Ameri- 
cans either do not "see that free- 
dom is again in danger” or do not 











Germany. 


eardrum. 


year history has heen devoted to 
crime detection and prevention. 


J. Edgar Hoover’s agency is its crime 
laboratory which has no 
the world. 
technician and one microscope late 
in 1932—when the Department. of 
Justice established an investigation 


—Movie actress Martha Raye and 
husband, Nick Condos, today re- 
ported to police the theft from 
their home of four fur coats and 
a valuable bracelet, the latter a 
gift from Al Jolson. The coats were 
described as a 6,000-dollar mink; 
1,500-dollar silver fox; 
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Surrounded by hundreds of firearms which have been taken 


from criminals, an FBI firearms expert compares 2% questioned 
revolver with one of similar make. Jn its ”gun museum” the 
FBI maintains a collection of every type of firearm from 


Tommy guns and sawed-off 
which fires a .22 bullet. 


shotguns to a pen-type gun 
(Acme Photo) 





FBI Spreading Net To Nab 
Spies At Large In U. S. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5 — Often 
described as the most vigilant or- 
ganization in the United States, 
the FBI is today on the trail of 
three Nazi spies known to be in 
the States on espionage and sabo- 
tage missions. Two other Nazi spies 
were recently nabbed by the G-men 
after they had landed by subma- 
rine off the coast of Maine. 

So thorough are the investigations 
of the FBI that already posters car- 
rying minute descriptions of the 
three saboteurs have been distrib- 
uted throughout the courtry. 

The trio, named by the Federal 
agency as Max Schneemann, Hans 
Zuehlsdorff and Oscar Wilms, had 
trained at the same spy school as 
the two Nazis who had been re- 
cently caught. Twice before, in 
1942 and 1944, each of the three had 
been returned to Germany through 
U. S. enemy alien camps. Before 
that the Nazi agents had been busy 
in South America conducting es- 
pionage and propaganda activities. 

Since the war the FBI has focused 
its efforts on tracking down spies 
and saboteurs, but most of its 12- 
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No Coats 


BURBANK, Calif., Feb. 5 (ANS) 


350-dollar 





care. 


blue fox, and a 300-dollar leopard. 


bureau—the laboratory has grown 
to some 200 scientists using more 
than a million dollars worth of 
equipment. During 1944 alone, more 
than a quarter of a million speci- 
mens, especially blood and bullets, 
went under the FBI microscopes. 

Every laboratory scientist is a 
recognized specialist in his particu- 
lar field and all members of the 
staff have been thoroughly investi- 
gated for characte, reputation and 
integrity. 

The minuteness oi their labora- 
tory work and the experience of 
their agents are available to law 
enforcement agencies throughout 
the nation. The scope of their ac- 
tivities is indicated by the titles of 
some of the manuals which they 
prepare for distribution: '"Decipher- 
ing Charred Records,” "Detection of 
Bleached Human Hair,” ”Effects of 
Humidity on Latent Fingerprints” 
and "Taking Casts in Snow.” 


Five Movies Nominated 
As Cream Of ‘44 Crop 


HOLLYWOOD, Feb. 5 (AP)—The 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences announced the nomi- 
riation of "Double Indemnity,” 
"Gaslight.” "Going My Way,” 
"Since You Went Away,” and "Wil- 
son’’ for Oscar awards for the best 
movies of 1944. 

Barry Fitzgerald was nominated 
for the best actor and best sup- 
porting actor for his work in "Going 
My Way’—the first such double 
honor in the 17-year history of the 
nominations. 

Others nominated for the best 
actor were Charles Boyer, Bing 
Crosby, Cary Grant and Alexander 
Knox. Nominated for the best 
actress were Ingrid Bergman, 
Claudette Colbert, Bette Davis, 








Greer Garson and Stanwyck. 
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(Courtesy of King Features. distributed through CNS) 
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MISREPRESENTATION 


Dear Editor: 

I see by the papers where two 
GIs constituting the House’s first 
”Sad Sack” bloc say flatly, "no grip- 
ing on the House floor for me— 
nothing to be gained by griping.” 

Now that they are safely cush- 
foned in the sanctuary of Congress, 
they presume to belittle the “little 
fellow,” as they put it, for whom 
this nation was founded. 

Are these GIs who speak? If so, 
what strange breed be this? What 
qualifies such persons to speak for 
the GI? I note both are ex-secretar- 
fes to politicians. How long were 
they in the Army? Were they over- 
seas? What does a 39-year-old bach- 
elor know of the dreams, aspirations 
and gripes of the average GI who 
has been overseas so long that he 
has forgotten what his wife, mother 
and dad look like? 

There'll be a lot’of such "spokes- 
men” in the days to come, plucked 
from out of the foxholes of basic 
training, the machine gun staccato 
of infiltration courses, from behind 
the wheelbarrows of shore stations, 
who will parade up and down the 
political highways and by-ways of 
their local communities, spouting of 
their war record—just as they did 
after the first World War. Which 
is all OK by me, as long as they 
keep their tongue in their cheeks 
about my griping, and don’t claim 
to speak for me. I, personally, want 
none of them. 

Give me a battle-scarred veteran 
who knows the full and awful mean- 
ing of war, who will voice my un- 
dying hatred of injustice, greed, 
special privilege and tyranny which 
are the true causes of war. Give 
me one who will realistically and 
courageously fight for the principles 
of the Four Freedoms, enforced 
peace, who will see to it that the 


GI reaps his just reward, but fairly.) Gas 


and not at the expense of the gen- 
eral welfare. Give me one who will 
forever exalt the very thing above 
all others we’re fighting’ for—the 
right to gripe! 

-—T-4 Gerald Goldstein, Hosp. 





HELPING HANDS 
Dear Editor: 

I read with interest the letter 
from Spr. W. Stewart, RE, who dise 
cussed the subject of operating Boy 
Scout troops here in Italy and I 
agree with him wholeheartedly. 


thought about the problem and 
wondered what I could do to help. 
My main difficulty in work of this 
nature appears to be the lack of 
knowledge of the language. 

If anyone has a solution to my 
problem or needs help in the Fog- 
gia or Cerignola areas, I will be 
very glad to do anything I can to 
help. 
—Sgt. Lawrence C. Skellenger, AC 


. I'd like to know just what 


I was a Scoutmaster in New York 
City for some years and served as 
chairman .of our troop committee 
until I came into the Army. 

I am still very interested -in 
scouting and would be interested 
to know if there is something I can 
do over here in connection with it. 

I hope Stewart can get in touch 
with me. 

—T-5 Sidney De Vries, Ord. 





DEDUCTIONS 
Dear Editor: 

You recently published a letter 
from some soldier asking why Gov- 
ernment employees pay income tax. 
The answer is, of course, that in- 
come tax is not paid on total in- 
come, but on income less. deduc- 
tions, equalizing financial burdens 
somewhat. 
Perhaps he has just forgot (or do 
you prefer forgotten? I don’t) his 
struggles with deductions. 
—S-Sgt. James H. Gallaway, BCD 





ENGR.PET.DIST.COS. 
Dear Editor: 

I was interested in your article 
of Jan. 12th titled, "No Shining 
Windshields, But They Pass The 


We must give due consideration 
to the Quartermaster service for 
their truck drivers, "filling station 
attendants,” dispensing stations, 
esc.; but while discussing the 
achievements of gasoline supply, 
slight mention should be made of 
the Engineers. 

The Engineer pipe lines are the 
source of supply to the various QM 
dumps from front to rear and con- 
sequently play a major part in sup- 
plying the product safely, economi- 
cally and in greater quantities. 
Sgt. Paul E. Busch, Engrs. 


oe 





Being an ex-Scoutmaster, I have 


Lt. S. R. Vann 








Puptent Poets 





PAX AMERICANA 


Proud Rome whose cohorts ruled 
the world, 

Thy Fabian swords are crumbled 
dust. 

legions’ standards now are 
urled, 

Ancient glory turned to dust. 


Does Caesar sleep in restless grave, 
Eager to rise and hasten forth, 


With marching legions to smash| 74 


this wave 
Of Hun barbarians from the north? 


Great Caesar, brave new armies 
stan 
By Rubicon, where thy die was 


cast. 
”Veni-vici!” now our command, 
Inspired by voices from the past. 


And so in passing, time does re- 
peat, 
Your legions kept the Pax Romona. 
In future years we vow to keep, 
Nostri—Pax Americana! 
—Pvt. Rob Evans 


- HOME TO A HOSS 


Dere’s a hoss 0’ mine down in a 
Texas range 

Roamin’ ’round the countryside. 

He ain’t much of an animal 

*Cause he’s thin, rheumy, saggy- 
spined and kinda pretty old. 

But he’s my hoss, every twisted bone 
o’ him. 

Now, some soldiers are goin’ home 
to wives, 

Some are goin’ home to sweethearts 
and mothers, 

But me—I’m goin’ home to my li'l 
Texas range 

And I’m gonna sell this bony hoss 
o’ mine: 





HAND OUT 
oe, the Lib — , Soe 
a number e feathered 
And the tail shot off: 
A hole ‘n the nose. 
She kep: on the level 
‘Til the air gave out, 
And the wing flopped off 
And the crew bailed out. 
She looked pretty game, 
As she held number seven 
. the bombs were away 
And the job was done. 
But her pilot called on the VHF 
That he'd better take off. 
While the taking was good. 
I heard him call 
In a last farewell: 
"Can’t make it back 
"In the shape we’re in; 
"Give my beer to White, 
"And the smokes to Joe, 
"Write the folks in the morning— 
"And let ’em know,” 
And the leader answered back 
As though all were fine: 
"Wilco, old man 
"Hope you get back soon 
"When the war gets through .. .” 
And just before the mike clicked 
off: 

"Good luck.” 
“Goodbye.” 
"And out.’ 

—S-Set. R. W. Popelka, AC 


INSPECTION 


Old gray men with naught to do 
Make life for man a boiling stew, 
Of things microscopic small 

They love to trouble all. 

With a military frown 

They'll look you up and down, 
Then in a military way 

They'll walk away, to come again 





I’m gonna get rid o’ him. 
—Sgt. Shersh Hill 


another day. 


























FLORENCE—Serious studénts of 
war dislocation have done their 
best. They’ve written treatises on 
how war affected widows, orphans 
and the divorce rate. They’ve orated 
about re-housing and moaned the 
decline of the banana trade with 
Central America. But nobody has 
paid any attentior to the effect of 
war upon dogs. Some say Albert 
Payson Terhune might have done 
the job justice but he’s dead. 

Take the case of Smuts, who is 
13-years-old and blind. A shaggy 
dog is Smuts. His curly black hair 
is long, his nose is always cold and 
his tail forever wags. Smuts has 


kind of a “hand” Spr. Stewart ; his w 
would like other Scouters to give had one helluva time in this war. 
him. Any dog will tell you food is 


mighty important. During * the 
pleasant years of peace Smuts had 
a bone to gnaw on—a tasty bit of 
horsemeat to chew upon. His mis- 
tress—a British-born woman wed to 
an Italian physician—saw to that. 


But war brought hunger. Food 
disappeared from the market. Even 
horsemeat brought fantastic prices 
upon the mushrooming black mar- 
ket. For a while Smuts ate dried 
blood. Sounds frightening but it’s 
really very tasty. Smuts liked it. 
And then dried blood was rationed 
out to humans. The only thing left 
for Smuts was soup made from 
leafy garden vegetables. 


Hates Soup... 


A faithful dog would be the last 
person in the world to complain but 
vegetable soup was going a bit too 
far. Smuts took a firm no-vegetable- 
soup stand. His mistress pleaded but 
Smuts is made of stern stuff. For 
three days he held out in a hunger 
strike. The fourth day, at lunch, 
Smuts sniffed the vegetable soup 
and coldly turned away. He got 
bout ten yards and then decided 
hat principles may be very well but 
a fellow’s got to eat. Smuts wheeled 
and ran like the devil back to the 
place and he’s been eating vegetable 
soup ever since. 

War brought the clandestine radio. 
Each day his British mistress barred 
the blinds and listened to BBC. She 
was very cautious because the Ger- 
mans were close by. A chance 
noise, an unexplained bark, might 
bring them down. Smuts was very 
When the smooth London 
voice mentioned Premier Jan Smuts 
of South Africa, Smuts pricked up 
his ears byt he never barked; or so 
the tail goes. 


There was an escaped prisoner, 
too, a South African named Barney. 
Barney had escaped five times and 
been recaptured after each conape 
when he tried to work through the 
German lines. This time he de- 
cided to let the lines come up to him 
and he hid in Florence with Smuts’ 


the Germans came to ins 


"{they did often—Smuts might have 
given the whole show away by/tration of certain camps has been 
sniffing at Barney’s hiding Dery or|strengthened. In addition, trouble- 

ent al-|makers and their potential victims 
h_ when only the family wasihave been segregated. Those who 
about, Smuts and Barney were in-|show themselves to be disturbing 


barking. He was always s 
tho 


separable companions. 
Real Traveler... 


used to get about a good deal, espe- 
cially if he lived among the spacious 
hill estates as Smuts did. There 
would be a morning walk and social 
calls at a tree here and a fire hy- 
drant there. Smuts couldn’t go out 
at all after the war. In the firs 
place a lot of people were hungry 
and as an American Indian can tell 
you, dog meat has its points. 

Then there would be resentment 
among the neighbo:s and poor if 
they saw a dog because they knew 
you fed him. Needing food despera- 
tely for themselves they naturally 
were bitter and it would have been 
difficult to convince them Smuts 
lived on vegetable — All during 
the war there was only the garden 
for Smuts to walk in and of course 
no other dog can visit the trees in 
your garden. 

As fighting flared in Florence last 
summer Smuts’ hillside manor was 
shelled. Three times artillery hit the 
house. There were airbursts. Any 
dog who helps conceal escaped Allied 
prisoners and listens to the secret 
radio knows how to handle a situa- 
tion like that, though. At the first 
sound of artillery Smuts would scut- 
tle for the basement. Maybe he 
was scared. It seems a lot more 
likely, though, that Smuts figured 
the whole thing out. He just wasn’t 
going to let a stray piece of shrap- 
nel upset his postwar aim of eating 
horsemeat again instead of vege- 
talbe soup. 








—Pvt. J. F. McMillan, Trk. Co. 


—Sgt. STAN SWINTON 





UP FRONT... By Mauldin 















mistress and her husband. When/which military 
taken were listed in the Times’ re-| Nazis 


In peacetime a Florentine dog to 


PITTSBURGH HABERDASHER, 








"Ya usin’ two blankets or three?” 








POTLIGHT ON PRISONERS: 





PW Stockades ‘All Quiet,’ 


Camp Authorities Report 





WASHINGTON, Feb. 5 — There 
hasn’t been a murder or forced 
suicide among German prisoners 
of war in this country in the past 
nine months and, according to The 
New York Times, military authori- 
ties in charge of PW camps believe 
they have solved tle problem of 
violent deaths against anti-Nazis 
which, in most cases, were carried 
out under Gestapo tactics. 

Between Sept., 1943 and April, 
1944 six murders and two forced 
suicides were reported. All but one 
of these deaths were disclosed to 
have been the result of terrorism 


Nazi activities, sentenced by kan- 
garoo courts, and hanged, beaten or 
coerced to death by Himmler meth- 
ods. Beside these eight cases there 
was a total of 43 other suicides to 
date, which, the Times said, were 
doubtless due to insanity. 


PLANS FOR CORRECTION 


The various corrective measures 
authorities have 


=. Where necessary the adminis- 


influences are transferred to a spe- 
cial camp or to special compounds 
for “non-coeperaiives.” 
Those asking protection are sent 
another s al camp. In every 
camp there is a 
notice on the bulletin board that 
any prisoner who feels himself in 
danger has only to report to the 
nearest American officer and he 
will never be returned to that camp. 
Another factor believed to have 


| They Say... 


LT. GEN. WILLIAM 8S. KNUDSEN, 
quoting a friend’s opinion that 
the ban on race track operation 
might promote war plant absen- 
teeism: 








"You shouldn’t close the race 
tracks. You should let the fel- 
lows go broke and they’d have to 
work. 


A JAPANESE BROADCAST re- 
, corded in Washington: 
"As our escort fighters were kept 
busy by American Grumman 
fighters and the special attack 


planes did not come back either, | 95* 


we do not really know what hap- 
pened.” 


putting on display in his window 
a copy.of the Paris Stars and 
Stripes, sent to him by his son 
in Belgium: 


against prisoners accused of anti-|this 


reduced friction in the camps, con- 
tinued the New York paper, is the 
large-scale work program which has 
now been put into effect for PW 
labor. Most of the trouble took 
Place before this program got well 
under way and when the men had 
little to occupy their time. 

This work program was declared 
to be unprecedented in the history 
of prisoner-of-war labor. The work 
is done strictly in accordance with 
the Geneva Convention of 1929. 

Some 400 PW camps, large and 
small, are scattered all over the 
country, wherever the labor short- 
age has made advisable the use of 
huge pool of available 
manpower. Some 85 percent of the 
prisoners able to work are now 
employed, two-thirds in private 
employment, largely in agriculture, 
and the rest on Army posts. They 
are under guard at all times. 

Within a few months after the 
hordes of German prisoners taken 
in North Africa began streaming 
into this country, it was disclosed, 
relatively small groups of fanatical 
began to impose themselves 
as dominating factors on the Ger- 
man prison camp committees. The 
Nazi minority adopted the same 
methods in the prison camps as the 
Hitlerites used at home and in the 
occupied countries. 

Propaganda was circulated that 
only the Nazis were "worthy” Ger- 
mans, that all others were "tral- 
tors,” and that the duty of the 
Nazis was to keep the other pris- 
oners “pure,” and to return them 
to Germany after the war just as 
"good Germans” as they were when 
captured. Reprisals were threat- 
ened, not only against the non-Nazi 
prisoners but also against their rela- 
tives back home. 


ELECT A "FRONT” 


These tactics, the Times article 
pointed out, enabled the Nazis in 
many camps to slect their choices 
as spokesmen,” although in some 
cases figureheads were chosen and 
the real Nazi ya Gestapo 
leaders remained in the kground 
to conceal their identity from camp 
authorities. The Nazi kesmen be- 
gan to run a great deal of the camp 
activities, especially at night, when 
the prisoners were left alone within 
their barracks:and compounds. 

. Under such ‘conditions it proved 
difficult for the camp authorities 
to spot all the fanatical Nazis, the 
cleverest of whom pretended to be 
"cooperative,” or to recognize all 
the anti-Nazis, many of whom were 
afraid to declare themselves or to 
for transfer to “safe” camps 
lest they label themselves in Ges- 
tapo records and endanger their 
families at home. There were nu~ 
merous beatings and fights and 
finally came the series of violent 
deaths followed by the corrective 
measures, which, the Times said, 
were taken under the disciplinary 





"I think that’s a darned good job 
for a bunch of kids.” 


clauses authorized by the Geneva 
Convention and Articles of War. 
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Tuesday, February 6, 1945 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 





Manila Victory More Than 
Military Triumph For Yanks 





The taking of Manila, capital city-of the Philippines, at the head of the finest harbor in the 
Far East, is the greatest American victory of the Pacific war, made all the more memorable for 
Americans because of the vengeance it brings, the humiliation it ends and the dark pages of | 


history it brightens in one grand sweep. 


Quite apart from its immense s 


+ 


Pp 
trategical value, Manila—ovérrun so quickly by such over- Se 
whelming force in the first days of the war—was an American psychological goal almost as much 
as a war goal. General Douglas MacArthur, when he declared he would come back, meant, most 
of all, that he would come back to Manila. The declaration had a personal as well as a military 





ring to it. For the general, back+ 


Next Move May Pierce 
Deep Into Jap Inner Arc 


With Manila captured and the major battle of the Philippines 
won, what is the logical next move for the great American offen- 


in the days when he was a Field 
Marshal of the Philippines, not 
only kept his headquarters at Ma- 
nila but also maintained an air- 
cooled apartment penthouse on the 
roof of the handsome Manila Hotel. 
From the window of his bedroom 
he could look out over Manila Bay 
all the way to Corregidor. 

For America the re-taking of 
Manila goes a long way in restoring 
our prestige in the Far East. -For 
the Japanese it must also be as 
much an emotional loss as a mili- 
tary reverse. Manila is famous for 
the way the sun goes down in glory 
off Manila Bay, but probably the 
sun that set today will be written 
in history as the most famous of all. 


sive in the Pacific? 


Certainly there is still a lot of fighting to be done in the 
Philippines. Probably the query General MacArthur and his 
associates are repeating over and over again just now is this: 
Where, oh, where have the little Japs gone? The Americans have 
been chasing a will o’ the wisp for weeks now, probing north 





LEADER 





For yesterday the phenomena of the 
setting sun got somehow all mixed 
up; it was the Rising Sun that set 
off Manila Bay this time. 


GRAND PRIZE 


Manila, city of 623,000 people, is 
a great military and naval prize 
because of its location in the very 
heart of the Far East and because 
it has the finest landlocked harbor 
of all. To the west, across the South 
China Sea, for which its harbor 
makes a commanding base, are the 
cities of the China Coast, within 
easy preying range. Hong Kong is 
only 600 miles away; Singapore, 
1,500. Manila’s airfields put these 
cities within even closer range, and 


make of the China Sea a channel]: 


to be dominated by planes shuttling 
from the Philippines to China. 

Even Japan itself lies not so very 
far away. Nagasaki, Japan’s third 
largest city, is’ 1,400 miles, 
Tokyo, 200 more. The Marianas are 
a like distance. Formosa is within 
much closer range. 

Best of all, Manila Bay is large 
enough to harbor a great invasion 
fleet for the next westward or 
northward move - 

Quite apart from its strategic 
value, Manila in the immediate days 
to come will doubtless become an 
important resting and recreation 
spot for the American Army and 
Navy. Manila is much too sultry 
a place to be excessively gay, but at 
least it will be quite an improvement 
over the bamboo villages our men 
have previously seen in the small 
islands in the Pacific. 


MacARTHUR KNOWS 


Manila itself is a city rich in 
tradition. Of its army tradition, 
General MacArthur knows much. 
Indeed, the MacArthur family 
knows much of it, for the general’s 
father, himself a general, preceded 
him in Manila. In the old wall of 
the city there are many old land- 
marks of the Spanish-American 
War. Not far down the Bay is 
Cavite, where Admiral George 
Dewey stood offshore one day in 
August of 1895 and hammered a 
Spanish fleet into submission with- 
out the loss of a man of his own. 
And nearer to Manila from that 
is the landing place where General 
Wesley Merritt brought in his men 
in 1895, formed them for assault 
upon the city and took it by as- 
sault. 

From 1898 onwards for 40 years 
the flag of the Uni’ed States flew 
over Manila. And then, on the sec- 
ond day of January, 1942, it came 
down and a flag with a Rising Sun 
Went up. And now today, the Rising 
Sun Set, and the Stars and Stripes 
went up again. 
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RADIO PROGRAM 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 
STATION, ROME 


Tuesday, February 6 
HIGHLIGHTS 
6:30—Reveille Roundup—News 
10:00—Everybody’s Music 
11:00—Roman Holiday 
13.20—News 
‘45—Salute to 5th Army 
2:00—BBC News 
2:30—Globe Theater 
3:00--Radio Newsreel 
Son aclody Matinee 
‘00—News—Melody Hour 
7:00—News 4 
7:15—Sidewalks of Rome 
8:00—Bob Hope 
9:30—RAAC Dance Orchestra 
11:00—News from the States 
‘:15—Words with Music 
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Independence Day 


Looms For Filipinos} ci: 





The Philippine Commonwealth 
Government was set up in Taclo- 
ban, provincial capital of Leyte, 
three days after the American 
landings. Now Sergio Osmena and 
his cabinet will be returning to the 
old familiar scenes at Manila. 

Jose Laurel, the Japanese pup- 
pet governor, has taken to the hills 
like his Japanese protectors, Prob- 
ably he is at Baguio, the summer 
capital. 

The Filipino people have proved, 
for the most part, loyal to the 
United States. Patriot guerrilla 
fighters have rendered invaluable 
service, and even now are clearing 
the smaller inland islands. Ameri- 
can and Filipino soldiers fought side 
by side valiantly for 150 days on 
Bataan and Corregidor. 

Before the Philippines fell, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt spoke to the be- 
leaguered people. He said then (Dec. 
28, 1941): "I give to the people of 
the Philippines my. solemn pledge 
that their freedom will be redeemed 
and their independence established 
and protected.” 

Under the terms of the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act, the provisions for 
the final and complete withdrawal 
of United States sovereignty over 
the island were established and the 
date of July 4, 1946 was set as the 
original date for independence. 

In Manila, less than a month be- 
fore the Japanese invasion, Presi- 
dent Manuel Quezon and Vice 
President Sergio Osmena were re- 
elected. They had to be sworn in 
at Corregidor. President Quezon, 
who was ill, barely survived the 
trials of those days and the daring 
trip out. He died in America last 
August, and Osmena succeeded him. 

Meanwhile, during the war years, 
the Senate passed a joint resolu- 
tion autho: the President to 
advance the date of Philippine in- 
dependence by proclaiming the 
islands’ independence as a separate 
and self-governing nation prior to 


] July 4, 1946. Actually the resolution 


acted to advance the date to such 
time as the Japanese had been 
driven from the islands and orderly 
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processes of government restored. 


+and south of Manila, feeling 


here, feeling there, and not find- 
ing many Japs. 

They have found more, to be 
sure, than the swift pace of their 
advance seemed to indicate, because 
33,000 sons of Nippon have fallen 
casualty to them, and 5,000 Ameri- 
fcans have been killed or wounded, 
‘but still there must be more some- 
where, and probably some of the 
veteran divisions of Luzon and 
Leyte will strike north into the 
mountains, or south into the moun- 
tains or down into Bataan into the 
mountains to find them. 


FURTHER OPERATIONS 


But with the main campaign 
nearly at an end, many more vet- 
eran divisions are going to be re- 
leased for fighting elsewhere. And 
when the harbor is secured with 
the overwhelming of Corregidor, | 
they’ll have a base—and the mighty | 
transport and_ shippin armada 
they had for the amphibious fight- 
ing in the archipelago-—-to move 
elsewhere. 

Where will they go? 

That isn’t too hard to guess, be- 
cause it would have to be one of 
only a few places, since by the 
process of elimination MacArthur 
and Nimitz have reduced them 
to a few. 

The strategy of Japanese defense 
depended—or did depend before the 
appearance of MacArthur, Halsey, 
Nimitz, Le May and others—upon a 
double are of islands armed to the 


Thé inner arc was made up of 
such large bodies as Japan itself, 
the Kuriles to the north, the Ryu- 
kyu chain to the south, Formosa 
and (since 1942) the Philippines. 
Dotting the outer defensive arc were 
some smaller islands: the Bonins, 
Volcanoes, Marianas, Yap, and the 
Palaus. 


FORMOSA NEXT? 


Now MacArthur and Nimitz have 
eliminated some of these, but some 
remain—and some will next be 
eliminated. Formosa and the Bonin- 
Voleano region have proved the 
most vulnerable to air and sea 
attack and Halsey and the B-29s 
have pounded them relentlessly. 

But beside the islands there is 
China—the channel now is clear to 
China's coast. Only yesterday the 
Tokyo zadio, following a warning 
the American landings on the China 
coast could be expected, said that 
Shanghai officials were ordering 
the evacuation of a million people 
and setting up martial law. In all 
the cities up and down the coast, 
the Japanese have been hastily 
throwing up defenses—with con- 
scripted Chinese coolie labor. 

Where the great American of- 
fensive, aided by the fast-growing 
British Pacific fleet and the ever- 
staunch Australians, will strike 
again can only be conjectured. One 
thing is certain, though—it will 


strike soon. 
—Sgt. JOE BAILY 


Filipinos Save Sunday 
Curses For Japanese 


MANILA, Philippines, Feb. 5 — 
Fred Hampson, Associated Press 
correspondent who entered Manila, 
said it appeared that “urban Fili- 
pinos suffered more severely at the 
hands of the Japanese that those I 
saw in the rural areas.” 

Declaring that one Filipino wel- 
comer loudly cursed the three years 
spent under Japanese rule, Hamp- 
son said, "It was the first time in 
the Philippines that I ever heard 
a Filipino utter an oath; apparently 
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From the vital Manila region, heart of the Far East, the lines 
of attack radiate to the north and west. Somewhere along 
them the great American Pacific offensive will strike again. 





Manila Rescue 





MacARTHUR’S HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Luzon, Feb. 5 (AP)—Three 
thousand internees of Santo Tomas 
internment camp were liberated by 
Americans who fought their way 
back into the city three years after 
they were forced out by the Japa- 
nese in the early days of the Pacific 
war. 

The report came from Associated 
Press correspondent Russell Brines, 
who entered the city with the Ist 
Cavalry Division. 

Brines said those liberated were 
mostly American women and chil- 
dren interned since March 1, 1942. 
His report said "room by room” 
fighting occurred within the former 
university. This fighting broke out 
when the Ist Cavilry, after fighting 
its way through machine gun and 


First Column To Enter 
Manila Met Jap Fire 








MANILA, Luzon, Feb. 5 — The 
flying column that was the first 
to enter Manila, detached itself 
from General Douglas MacArthur’s 
main force gt midnight in order 
to make the dash for the capital, a 
Reuter’s correspondent said in an 
eye-witness account of the entry. 

"For the last 12 hours before we 
entered the capital we were under 
constant harassing fire from, the 
Japanese,” he wrote. "All the way 
to Manila the roadsides were lit- 
tered with wrecked Japanese ve- 
hicles and equipment. 

"Our route brought us to Rizal 
Avenue running straight into the 
city’s heart. As we reached the 
junction of Rizal Avenue and an- 
other broad thoroughfare reaching 
off to the southwest, a burst of con- 
centrated gunfire brought our ve- 
hicles to an instant halt. 
"Filipinos, who a moment before 
had been shouting *’Victory—Ma- 
buyay,’ scattered and took shelter 
while we crawled under vehicles 
and our troops shattered the Japa- 
nese with return fire. In less than 
five minutes we remounted and 
swept past burning Japanese 
trucks with Japanese dead. lying 
in the streets.” 


DSM To Christie 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5 (ANS)— 
Rear Admiral Ralph W. Christie 
has been awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal for "exceptionally 


the Navy announced yesterday. 
Christie was cited for services as 
commander of naval forces in West- 
ern Australia, commander of sub- 
marines in the Seventh Fleet, and 
task force commander from March, 





they save it for special occasions.” 


1943, to November, 1944. 


meritorious service” in the Pacific,|B 





Great News 


For Stars And Stri pes Writer 


sniper fire, found a force of several 
hundred Japanese at Santo Tomas. 

Brig. Gen. William C. Chase, who 
commanded the flying column, said 
the Americans controlled most of 
the larger buildings on the uni- 
versity grounds early Sunday but 
only after a room to room fight. 

All buildings were reported under 
control now. 


GOOD NEWS 
By A Staff Correspondent 

WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Feb. 5— 
Sgt. Stan Swinton, Stars and Stripes 
front-line correspondent, forgot all 
about Italy last night. His heart 
was in Manila. He had just heard 
the radio flash that the Philippine 
capital had been liberated and the 
occupants of the concentration 
camp within the city had been 
found safe. 

Swinton believes his parents and 
sister were in that prison camp. 

Professor and Mrs. Roy Swinton 
and daughter. Barbara, were in 
Manila when it fell three years 
and one month ago. Professor 
Swinton of the University of Mich- 
igan, was teaching at the University 
of the Philippines on an exchange 
basis. ‘ 

Stan has never heard from his 
parents directly, but through offi- 
cial channels learned that they 
were prisoners of war. Last May he 
learned from Life photographer 
Carl Mydans that his family was 
at the Santo Tomas prison camp 
in Manila. 


Luzon Lineup Had - 
Veteran Divisions 


LUZON, Philippines, Feb. 5—Five 
divisions, a regimental combat team 
and a force of Rangers and Bush- 
masters in two Army corps made 





the Lingayen Gulf invasion of 
Luzon. 

They were: 

First Corps (left wing)—Maj. 
Gen. Innis P. Swift. 

6th Division—Maj. Gen. Edwin 


Patrick. 

25th Division—Maj. 
L. Mullins. 

43rd Division—Maj. Gen. Leonard 
F. Wing. 

158th Regimental Combat Team 
—Brig. Gen. Hanford MacNider. 

14th Corps (right wing)—Maj. 
Gen. Oscar W. Griswold. 

37th Division—Maj. Gen. Robert 
F. Beightler. 

40th Division— Maj. Gen Rapp 


rush. 

The first entry into Manila was 
made by the Ist Cavalry Division 
under Maj. Gen. Oscar Mudge and 
the 37th Division and the 11th Air- 
borne Division of the new 8th Army. 
The airborne men were led by Maj. 
Gen. J. M. Swing. 


Gen. Charles 
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F ight For Nazi Lifeline 
Waged Above B renner 





By Set. BOB FLEISHER 
Staff Correspondent 

MAAF HEADQUARTERS, Feb. 5—The battle of the Brenner 
Pass line, fought along the 125-mile main artery feeding German 
supplies to the Italian front, has developed into one of the 
strangest campaigns in the Mediterranean Theater. 

The importance of = ge Pass line to the Germans in 

5 t be overestimated. 
, ~ Bay BH in the Po Valley, the line has long been the 
most important single rail link connecting Italy with the rest of 


Stretching from Innsbruck in 





Europe. It assumed even greater4+— 


importance to the Germans 
when the liberation of France 
cut communication lines to the 
northwest and Partisan activity and 
gerial assaults disrupted supply 
routcs in northeast >rn Italy. 

Double-tracked and paralleled by 
@ good military highway, the Bren- 
ner railway had a capacity of about 
40 trains daily in both directions. 
It was being used to full capacity 
when the strange battle of in- 
genuity and bombs and flak began 
seven months ago. 

Weak points on the line were five 
bridges—from north to south the 
‘Aviso viaduct, the Ora, Mezzocorona, 
Balzano and the Albes bridges. Five 
rail yards—Verona, Trento, Bron- 
zolo, Bolzano and Bressanone were 
also prime targets. 

COMPETITION KEEN 

The campaign immediately be- 
came one of intelligence officers 
versus engineers, of bombing tech- 
nique against heavy flak. As the 
battle progressed, it became appar- 
ent that patience was to be a de- 
ciding factor. While American and 
RAF planners tried new techniques 
and devised new ways of tying up a 
complete rail system, the Germans 
threw in more skilled repairmen, 
bypassed vulnerable points and 
threw a steel cordon of flak up and 
down the line. 

At the pea!: of the campaign last 
November, when medium = and 
fighter bombers joined the strategic 
heavies, it was estimated that 600 
flak guns defended the route. 

When the heavies first attacked 
the Verona rail yards on July 13, 
destroying rolling stock and tieing 
up through traffic, they met flak 
of moderate intensity, but by the 
end of the year another of the 
many attacks on the same target 
met a barrage so violent that Ver- 
ona was marked as one of the most 
heavily defended targets in Italy. 
The same thing has happened on 
other important links in the Bren- 
ner Pass lifeline as the Krauts 

ulled their flak defenses out of less 
portant areas and concentrated 
them along the Brenner route. 


f HOLD LIFELINE 


Meanwhile, the Germans are 
using every ounce of their dwindling 
resources to keep open the all- 
important lifeline. Reports indicate 
that stores of pre-fabricated ma- 
terials have been ‘uilt up, with 
@xact replicas of certain bridges 
ready to be set in place immediately 
“after an attack. 

In another instance, our recon- 
Maissance pilots, photographing a 
6pan with a huge gap in the center, 
feported the line temporarily cut. 
Day after or the cut remained but 
Bupplies still managed to get 
throvgh. Closer observation showed 
that the Germans had put sections 
od the structure on rollers, rolling 

e bridge out of sight in the day- 
time, breaking the connection and 
throwing our analysis experts off 
the track. At night, the bridge was 
®olled back in place, the gap filled 
and supplies rolled over. 

And so the battle went on. The 
Germans built bypasses, filled in 
dry river beds to eliminate the 
Mecessity for certain vulnerable 
bridges, and used every trick of 
Camouflage and deception in the 
book. On the other hand our bomb- 
ers kept them guessing with a 
change of pace that lashed at rail 
dines one day, power plants the 
Mext, and bridges in between. 

' The battle of the Brenner goes on. 





Average V-Mail Reaches 
*. 5th Army In 12.5 Days 


; WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Feb. 5— 
According to a postal bulletin re- 
cently received at 5th Army, V-mail 
letters average 12.5 days in transit 
between the United States and 
italy, two days faster than similar 
letters to France. 

The bulletin, listing the results of 
&% September check of APOs in 
Italy, also showed that air mail 
letters average 15.2 days in transit 
to here, against 16.5 days to France. 
Regular mail was the slowest of the 
three types of letters, averaging 
22.1 days in travel between the 
Wnited States and Italy. -The 
figures on ordinary mail were not 
available for France. 














Six Aonaceine Born 
For Every Casualty 








WASHINGTON, Feb. 5 (AP)— 
Six babies have been added to 
the American population for every | 
American soldier or sailor killed | 
in the war so far, the Census | 
Bureau has disclosed. | 

More than 9,000,000 babies were 
born in the United States in the | 
last three years, about 1,000,000 | 
more than would have been ex- | 


continued. 


Italy's War Effort 
Spurred By Leaflets 


ROME, Feb. 5—Thousands of 
leaflets, pleading for a more de- 
termined war effort by uhe civilian 
population, were dropped over the 
city yesterday by low-flying Italian 
aircraft. 

The leaflets, presumably spon- 
sored by the Italian Government, 
were seen here as an attempt to 
bolster the Gevernment’s Army con- 
scription program which admittedly 
has not been completely successful. 

"In the north our brothers wait,” 
said the leaflets. "This message 
comes to you in their name. No one 
can have forgotten what it means 
to live under the German yoke. No 
one can think that tomorrow Italy 
must die. 

"Liberated Italy has the chance 
to make a greater contribution to 
the war. Among the sacrifices of 
millions of men there is a place for 
a new Italian sacrifice. Our soldiers 
are already at the front, and others 
are being called to join them. 

"Let your hands and your minds 
aid in the war of liberation,” the 
leaflets concluded. "Hasten to the 
aid of those who suffer under Nazi 
oppression, aid those who are fight- 
ing, help in forming our own 
destinies.” : 


French Court Will Try 
60 Quisling Ministers 


PARIS, Feb. 5—Sixty ministers 
of the Vichy Government are to be 
tried before the French High Court 
of Justice, it was announced today 
by the newspaper Parisian Libre. 
The first of the trials, that of Ad- 
miral Jean Pierre Esteva, resident 
general in Tunis at the time of the 
Allied landings, is expected to be- 
gin on Feb. 25, the newspaper said. 
Of the 60 ministers, 29 are in 
custody and 31 fled. The accused 
include General Maxime Weygand, 
former Commander in Chief of the 
French Army, and now held by the 
Germans and Camille Chautemps, 
an ex-Premier of France. Chau- 
temps now is in the United States 
and the newspaper said it is not 
expected that his extradition will 
be asked. 











south, keeping Highway 65 on his 
right always in sight as a direction 
guide. He told interrogators that 
he was able to pass thro 
his own line and the Allied one| had 
without so much as being chal- 
lenged. 


stacks or buildings and begged food 
from Italians. He said that some 
recognized him as Tedeschi and 
told him to be off, but apparently 
didn’t report him. The prisoner de- 
clared he never approached Ameri- 
can units 


was wea 
and when questioned on this point 
explained that his outfit, a para- 
troop regiment, hadn’t had a clothes 
issue since May, last year. 


simple. 
stepped out on Highway 65 and was 
promptly nabbed by some passing 
34th Infantry men. 


DOGGIE IN THE MANGER 


pected if the 1941 birth rate had ap 


War makes strange bedfellows but Cpl. Richard E. Andersen 









of Belwood, Neb., doesn’t mind a bit the intrusion of this 
inquisitive calf while both share a Belgian barn. 


(U. S. Signal Corps Photo) 





Slippery Nazi ’Chutist Slides 
Past 2 Lines Into PW Camp 





By Sgt. JACK FOISIE 


Staff Correspondent 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Feb. 5—After all those scares con- 
cerning the possibility of German paratroopers being dropped in 


the 5th Army rear, one finally 


turned up! 


The paratrooper, that is, not the scare. 
No, he hadn’t parachuted down, he had slipped through two 





front lines—his own and the 
Allies. Yes, he was wearing a 
German uniform. 

This 23-year-old Austrian-born 
soldier was captured several days 
ago some 15 miles deep in 5th Army 
territory. Furthermore, he had 
been wandering about in the Ameri- 
can sector for two weeks, he said, 
before the cold and hunger made 
him decide to give up rather than 
continue his attempts to reach 
Florence where he planned to 
sweat out the war posing as an 
Italian civilian. 

It was on January 18 that this 
paratrooper made up his mind to 
retire from the war. Harassing ar- 
tillery which forced his companion 
to flee gave this character a chance 
to make his break and he headed 


h both 


From day to day he slept in hay- 


But the cold was too much—he 
his summer uniform 


The surrendering process was 
The paratrooper simply 


‘Chuting GI Writer 
Said PW Of Krauts 


ON THE BRITISH FRONT, Feb. 
5—Sgt. Thomas Hoge of Long 
Island, N. Y., veteran Stars and 
Stripes war correspondent for the 
European Theater editions, was 
captured by the Germans during the 
airborne landings in The Nether- 
lands on Sept. 17, according to a 
delayed Associated Press dispatch. 

In a story written on Oct. 25 and 
presumably held for security rea- 
sons, Ned Nordness, AP corre- 
spondent told how s Dutch civilian 
seen the 24-year-old Hoge 
picked up by the Germans a few 
hours after he had parachuted from 
a plane which had been shot down 
by ack-ack. . 

The civilian, according to Nord- 
ness, said that Hoge hid in a ditch 
and woods until near dusk and 
then, sighting a German searching 
party, dashed into a farmhouse. 
When Hoge left the farmhouse a 
short time later, he ran into about 
60 Nazi soldiers who took him 
prisoner. The civilian, who said he 
talked with Hoge after his capture, 
quoted the soldier-writer as be- 
moaning his edgerness to be on the 
move too soon. 

The civilian told Nordness that 
Hoge had been presumably taken 








off to Germany. 


5 Principal Roads 
Leading To Berlin 
May. Be Used Soon 


By The Associated Press 


MOSCOW, Feb. 5 — Five fine 
highways lead into Berlin from the 
Oder region and their terminals 
near the river may prove to be the 
hot spots of this week’s fighting 
on the eastern front. 

The Red Army, however, is likely 
to have a trick up its sleeve before 
attacking, for Marshal Stalin is 
not the kind of tactician to do the 
obvious when the obvious is ex. 


pected. 

The first most useful highway 
is the one running in a straight 
line between Frankfurt and Berlin, 
a distance of about 45 miles. 

The second runs between Kus- 
trin and the capital. 

The third is the highway between 
Eberswalde, and a few miles to the 
west of this runs the big Berlin. 
Stettin highroad, which probably 
should be considered together with 
the Eberswalde, as they parallel one 
another. 


FIFTH IS HIGHROAD 


Fifth is the great Berlin-Silesian 
highroad. Between Breslau and the 
capital, this highroad is reached 
by four good highways branching 
off from the Oder region at Kros- 
sen, Grunberg, Glogau and Steinau, 

The Frankfurt and Kustrin high- 
ways should be considered routes 
for Marshal Zhukov’s central army 
attacking léerlin frontally. 

The Eberswalde and Stettin roads 
probably are the highways over 
which the capital will be attacked 
from the north or be used for out- 
flanking movements. 

The Silesian highroad appears to 
be the logical thoroughfare to sup- 
port the attack, or a southerly out- 
flanking movement. 

But these are obvious ways. The 
cuestion of the moment is whether 
the attacks will come down these 
routes. Since the day that Adolf 
Hitler invaded the Soviet Union, 
Marshal Stalin has never been out- 
guessed by the German staff. 

The obvious calculation would 
seem to call fcr Zhukov halting to 
build up his tank columns, artillery, 
infantry and transport, which have 
been under attack for several days, 
before he storms the Oder. 

NO LETUP 

He may do this—especially in view 
of yesterday’s sudden tlaw—but 
then again he may not do the ob- 
vious, The Russians do not like 
to let up when they have the enemy 
on the run. 

The magnificent march across 
Poland in less than a month has 
not dimmed the eyes of the Soviet 
High Command into thinking the 
German Army is destroyed. 

The Russians well know that 
while they have grievously wounded 
the Wehrmacht, the Nazi High 
Command still has the bulk of the 
eastern front divisions massed along 
the Oder. To these it has added 
groups from the western front, from 
Italy and huge numbers of the 
Volkssturm. 

Factors supporting the theory 
that Zhukov may wait before : rm- 
ing the Oder include the Russians 
desire to cut through Pomerania 
and block large groups along the 
Baltic from being transferred to 
Berlin, a desire for Marshal Ivan 
Koniev’s 1st Ukrainian Army Group 
to complete its regrouping and 4 
change in the weather by which the 
ice of the Oder might be frozen 


deep again. 

This week should bring the 
answer to the question for which 
the world waits. 


Switch 


PARIS, Feb. 5—A number of out- 
standing orders given by the Ger- 
mans for the production of planes 
for the Luftwaffe will be completed 
by French aircraft factories for 
French aviation services, the news- 
paper ”Resistance” declared today. 
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OUTSIDE OF MYSELF, ’'D SAY 


MOON ‘MULLINS courtesy chi. trib-New York News Syndicate, Inc., distributed thru CNS) 


HA! wet, 
WASN'T ANY LADIES 


PRESENT THE NIGHT 
I aaa MR. DULLARD 


VERY 
EXCLUSIVE. 


WILLIE TELLS CLUSIVELY 
ME THEY'RE aa oo 


NT WHAT 
AN AWFUL CROWD 
t WAS IN, I FAINTED! 


By WILLARD 


IT SHORE WAS CROWDED- 
I TO TWO-STEP HER 
AROUND TH' FLOOR 
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FIND A SPOT “= 
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pack in what has been called the 
of Wonderful Nonsense, those 
gay, mad days of the 1920s when 
everybody had dough, Mexico was 
, booming sports paradise. Pro- 
moters tossed money around like 
nothing at all and reaped it back 
twofold in hard American dollars. 
Golf tournaments with 25,000- 
qollar purses cropped up; the Agua 
caliente Handicap was worth bet- 
ter than 100,000 dollars, while Tia 
jana weighed in with several 
juicy purses to lure Gringo owners 
and spectators. Americans flocked 
across the border to spend money 
and gamble. 
Tia Juana seemingly had no regu- 
ar schedule of races. The track 
owners kept running horses around 
the track as long as anybody in the 
park had a buck to bet or un{ijl 
darkness came, But the market 
crash and subsequent. depression 
put an end to all this and for a 
jong time Mexico occupied a rear 


"Grand Whirl 


Now, with the shutdown on sports 
in the United States, horse racing, 
at least, is due for another grand 
whirl south of the border. With 
American tracks closed, owners are 
casting speculative eyes at the lush 
Hipodromo de Americas, the 
Belmont of Mexico City. The Hipo- 
dromo was huilt in 1941 by Bruno 
pagliai, a Californian, and designed 
by John Sloan, a New York archi- 
tect of some note. 

Built in a valley, with a backdrop 
of majestic mountains, the track 
is considered one of the most beauti- 
ful in the world. In fact, so great 
is the charm and beauty of the 
place, it is said that the mere privi- 
lege of being there is sufficient 
consolation for having taken a 
ceaning at the mutuel window. 
This last, however, is seriously 
doubted in some quarters. 

Under the direction of Mr. Pag- 
liai the Hipodromo has been en- 
joying prosperity since its opening 
and he claims that no effort will 
be made to exnloit the raceless con- 
ditions in America. But Bruno 
doesn’t have to do any exploiting. 
All he has to do is sit back and 
wait, Pretty soon he may find him- 
self swirling around trying to make 
stable space for more horses than 
he ever saw in his life. It is re- 
rrted that many hie owners would 
like to ship their <trings to Mexico 
City. 

In all there are about a dozen 
American owners on 1..e grounds. 
leader of whom is George Ellis, a 
former rider for Greentree Stable. 
Ellis’ horses have taken 31 races at 
the current meeting. A Cuban, Leo- 
poldo Sierra, is the leading owner 
with 38 winners. 

Already Mexican racing is serv- 
ing to make hay for bookmakers in 
the States. Wire services and regu- 
lar racing papers carry the Hipo- 


inently as they did those of the 
bigger U. S. tracks in the past. And 
in case Two-Ruek Nanny, the back- 
bone of racing, decides to whip 
down to Mexico, he will find con- 
ditions much to his liking. 


Cheap Rides 


The transportation problem, bug- 
aboo, of most American teacks, is 
insignificant in Mexico City. The 
Hipodromo is only 10 miles from the 
city. A taxi to the track costs five 
Pesos, or one dollar, while bus fare 
is 20 centavos, about four cents. 
At »resent there are no big name 
American horses in training in 
Mexico, but it is conceivable that 
if the ban continues’ in America, 
Many leading stables will contrive 
Somehow to. get their horses there. 
From now until the May 27 closing, 
€n major stake races are due to be 
Tun off, with a total value of ap- 
Proximately 25,000 dollars. And, 
While that is a far cry from such 
~y events as the Kentucky Derby, 
€ Belmont Stakes and Futurity, 
tte. it still isn’t exactly tortillas. 
F far there has been no great 
nflux of visitors from America, 
and the state of travel restrictions 
: tween the U. S. and Mexico is 
+1 known here, but it’s six, two 
mI even that the inveterate hoss 
pd with the wherewithal ‘will 
P up in Mexico elbowing his way 
the two-dollar window. 
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Japs Playing Baseball 
Despite Tojo’s Edict 


HEADQUARTERS 4iST DIV., 
SOMEWHERE 
5—Japanese soldiers are playing 


Tojo’s edict banning the sport 
the day after Pearl Harbor. Tojo 
— 
come Japan’s most ular sport 
because it oe nt 
rican. 
Definite evidence of Jap soldiers 
playing the national game was 
discovered when the 41st Infantry 
Division ‘destroyed the islet fort- 


three bats, several fielders gloves 
parently had seen plenty of use. 
All were in a well-oiled condition. 
The equipment is now being 

baseball cham- 


Pions of the 
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IN PACIFIC, Feb. 
in spite of former premier 


baseball which had be- 


was "too decadently 


of Biak. There they found 
a catcher’s mitt which ap- 





by the 4ist, 
Southwest Pacific. 
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Canadiens Stretch 
Lead To 11 Points 


DETROIT, Mich., Feb. 5 (ANS)— 
The Montreal Canadiens scored a 
goal in each period last night to 
defeat the Detroit Red Wings, 3-1, 
and stretch their National Hockey 
League lead to 11 points. A crowd 
of 13,000 saw the Canadiens trounce 
the Wings for the seventh time this 
season. 

Maurice Richard scored his 39th 
goal of the season for the Canucks’ 
first marker while Steve Lach and 
Toe Blake netted the other two 
goals for the Flying Frenchmen. 
Meanwhile, at Boston the Boston 
Bruins and New York Rangers 
played a 3-3 tie in one of the rough- 
est games of the season. A crowd 
of 10,000 appreciated the fisticuffs 
more than the hockey in the third 


Ranger 
with Tony Rozzino and Roy Gladu 


After being chased to the penalty 
box, the rough Ranger fought with 
a spectator and drew a bloody nose 
for his efforts before police broke 
up the melee. ? 

At Chicago, Ted Kennedy scored 


Hawks, 4-3, and prevented the local 
club from gaining on the Rangers. 


sZontreal 7 ™ , - “a Meanwhile, Ohio State got hot and 
Detroit 22 10 4 4g|ruined Wisconsin, 40-36. The Badg- 
Toronto 18 18 2 38iers did a great defensive job in the 
Boston 12 21 2 26/early part of the game and it was 
New York 7 19 8 22/ten minutes before the Buckeyes 
Chicago . » 5 17 | scored their first field goal. 


Chicago 
Warned About Gamblers 


CHICAGO, Feb. 5 (ANS)—The 


tic commission today warned Jack 
Begone and Irving Scoenwald, Mar- 
dromo entries and results as prom- igol 

to clean up gambling at the club 
or face »rosecution under the state 
anti-gambling laws which call for 
fines up to 10,000 dollars u 
viction. The law places the entire 
responsibility on the. promoters 
operating an event where gambling 
takes place. 

Commission chairman Sheldon 


clean up “the mess which has been 


man said he would investigate 
charges that gambling is going full 
blast at ‘1e Gardens. 


cern is to keep gambling from be- 
coming a racket which would hurt 
boxing and “we will do everything 
in our power to keep the game 
clean,” Clark said. 
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when Grant Warwick, 
wing, swapped punches 
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West Point Quintet Scores 
24th Straight Cage Victory 


WEST POINT, N. Y., Feb. 4 (Delayed) — Army’s brilliant 
basketball team was given a scare yesterday but finally defeated 
Yale’s powerful five, 44-43, as Bobby Dodds scored a field goal 
with 40 seconds remaining in the game. It was the Cadets’ 24th 
straight victory over a two-season span. Dale Hall, sharp-shooting 
Army forward, was high scorer with 21 points. 
At Annapolis, Navy’s unbeaten team hung up its seventh 
consecutive victory, downing Columbia, 51-44. The Middies sank 









Bruins. 19 of 21 fouls which was too¢ 





much for the Lions to overcome. 
Navy led at halftime, 24-23. 

Minnesota squared accounts with 
Indiana at Bloomington, Ind., up- 


Basketball Scores 





setting the Hoosiers, 56-48. Earlier 
this season, Indiana had knocked 
off the Gophers by two points. 

Iowa remained in a tie with 
Ohio State for the Big Ten lead 
by walloping Michigin, 50-37, as 
Herb Wilkinson, the Hawkeyes’ 
rangy guard,. hung up 16 points. 


goals as the Toronto Maple 
defeated the Chicago Black 


HOCKEY STANDINGS 





Brooklyn College played its first 
game since four of its regulars be- 
came involved in the sensational 
gambling scandal and lost a hard- 
fought game to the Columbia Mid- 
shipmen, 62-50. Four freshmen, 
playing their first college basketball 
game, did most of the work for 
Brooklyn. 

They played their hearts out and 
the crowd of 800 which packed the 
Kingsmen’s gym, mobbed the play- 
ers when the game ended in a dis- 
play of loyalty to the team that left 
no doubftthe scandal! failed to af- 
fect the school. : 

The frosh were Seymour Levy, 
Mort Kleiner, Mason Benson and 
Al Goodlerner who with honest Bill 
Rosenblatt, who refused to take the 
bribe, formed Brooklyn’s starting 
lineup. 


Ring Promoters 


department and state athie- 


Gardens boxing promoters, 


n con- 


warned the promoters to 


No Travel Ban Here 


DAYTON, Ohio, Feb. 5 (ANS)— 
In the midst of all the storm about 
travel restrictions, Wright Field 
Air Tech's basketball team featur- 
ing Cpl. John Mahnken, Cpl. Dyke 
Eddelman, Set. Ed Sandowski and 
Lt. Chuck Taylor, left its home 
field Dec. 27 and is expected home 
in March. 


on for a long time” and 
commissioner James P. All- 


commission’s principal con- 











will 


Abilene Christian 31, John Tsarbeton 25. 
Albright 66, Elizabethtown 37. 
Arkansas 60, Texas Christian 35. 
Army 44, Yale 43. 

Ball State 60, Eastern HDilinois 53. 

Case 57, Carnegie Tech 37. 

Cincinnati 36, Marshall 34. 

Col’bia Midshipmen 62, B’klyn Col. 50. 
DePaul 50, Purdue 34. 
Georgia 59. Auburn 43. 
Great Lakes 53, Depauw 37. 
Hamline 59, Loras 50. 
Towa 50, Michigan 37. 
Kansas State 61, 
Kentucky 51, Georgia Tech 32. 
Lafayette 61. Ursinus 39. 
Missouri 47, Nebraska 41. 
Muhlenberg 51, Bucknell 41. 
Notre Dame 56, Northwestern 37. 
Ohio State 40, Wisconsin 36. 
Oklahoma Aggies 39, Wyoming 31. 
Pennsylvania 52, Corne!! 50. 
Pittsburgh 57, Geneva 51. 
Rice 95, Baylor 24. 
Rutgers 47, Lehigh 31. 
Southern Methodist 44, Texas 38. 
Temple 54, West Virginia 44. 
Tennessee 44, Mississippi State 27. 


Washburn 48. 


5th Army Court Tourney 
Moves Info Final Stages 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Feb. 5 
—The 5th Army basketball tourna- 
ment to decide the champion quin- 
tet moved into its final stages yes- 
terday with 19 teams participating. 
Fourteen of these teams represent 
divisions or corps and the other 
five are winners of the army service 
group preliminaries. 

The tournament 
through Feb. 24 and the daily 
schedule and results of the previous 
night’s games will 
over the 5th Army radio station 
at the conclusion of the 8:00 PM 
newscast. 


continue 


be broadcast 
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30 Stee! Companies 
Want Major Sports 
Events To Continue 





CHICAGO. Feb. 5 (ANS)—A ten- 
mah committee representing 30 
steel companies appealed to War 
Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes yesterday that "major 
sports events such as baseball, foot- 
ball and boxing should be allowed 
to continue not only as an aid but 
as a great stimulus to war produc- 
tion.”’ 

The committee, whose companies 
employ more than 250,000 workers, 
sent the letter to Byrnes asking 
for an appointment to plead their 
case and that of wartime sports. 

The committee believes curtail- 
ment of sports would force war 
workers to seek less desirable rec- 
reation thereby causing an increase 
in absenteeism and consequently 
a drop in production. 

The letter read: "Our committee 
was formed at the suggestion of 30 
executives who represent the lar- 
gest fabricators and producers of 
steel in this section of the coun.-y. 
Their action’ in suggesting this was 
prompted after they were appraised 
of the great results obtained by a 
sporting celebrity who had just re- 
turned from a tour of battle fronts 
of the Southwest Pacific who talked 
to workers on production lines of 
four plants here. 

“The celebrity was John (Beans) 
Reardon, dean of National League 
umpires. After Reardon had worked 
in our plants for two weeks, absen- 
teeism was reduced 80 percent. 
"Our committee would like also 
to go on record as a body which 
highly endorses continuation of 
sports for the duration.” 

The letter was signed by Howard 
M. Reineman, chairman of the ten- 
man committee and general man- 
ager of Industrial Metal Fabrica- 
tors, Inc., and asked for an ap- 
pointment with Byrnes "so that I 
may convey to you on behalf of 
this committee its ideas in refer- 
ence to the preservation of sports. 
It is not our intention to intrude 
or interfere with any program 
which you may have in mind--it is 
our aim to be helpful and we seek 
your cooperation to the end that 
we shall be able to produce faster 
the essentials of war.” 


Byron Nelson's 264 
Cons Texas Tourney 


CORPUS CHRISTI, Texas, Feb. 
‘5 (ANS) — Byron Nelson, Toledo, 
Ohio golf professional, celebreted 
his 33rd birthday today by annex- 
ing the 5,000-dollar Corpus Christi 
Open with a score of 264 for the 
72 holes. He shot a five-under-par 
64 on the final round to finish four 
strokes ahead of his old rival. Jug 
MrSpaden 

Yesterday, Nelson carded a six- 
under-par 63 to move into the lead, 
In covering the course in 63. the 
Toledo wizard broke the record for 
the distance. clipping one stroke 
off the mark made by Craig Wood 
in 1940. However, the PGA will not 
recognize the record because the 
course is under 6,000 yards and be- 
cause special teeing up rules are 
employed. 

McSpaden blew any chance he 
migcht have had for first prize of 
1,000 dollars by going over par on 
his final round taday. 


Italians Defeat RAAC 


ROME, Feb. 5—A record war-time 
sporting crowd for Rome—more 
than 20,000 Allied servicemen and 
Italian civilians—saw the Rome 
Representative side defeat the 
RAAC FA Representative side. 3-1, 
in soccer yesterday at the Stadium 
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I FOUND IT 


THAT CASE CAUSES = 
AMONG SOME 


GREAT CONCERN | 


I AM LIEUT. TERRY LEE. 
WE FOUND THIS MAN WEARING 
THIS CAP, LAST SEEN ON 
WILLOW BELINDA, THE 






SAHIB ¢ 


THE MAN WILL 
LEAD U6 TO WHERE 
HE CLAIMS TO HAVE 
FOUND THE CAP, 

SAHIB LEFTENANT | 
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THIS 1% THE 
MOMENT FOR 
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FRESH AiR !' 









EXCELLENCY ! A 
POLICEMAN AND TWO 
YANKEE OFFICERS 
APPZOACH THIS 
— BUILDING! 
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Duce’s War Ideas 
Aired By Witnesses 
At Stormy Hearing 


. 


ROME, Feb. 5—Benito Mussolini 
was depicted today as being de- 
termined to make war despite the 
advice of members of his official 
Fascist family. Prosecution wit- 
nesses, who were prominent Fascist 
Government officials, so testified 
before the High Court of Justice 
in the trial of 15 leading Fascists. 

Pompeo Aloisi, who served as 
Italian delegate to the League of 
Nations in Geneva, said that the 
Foreign Ministry did not want war 
with Ethiopia in 1935. He declared 
that "war was decided by Mussolini 
alone.” 

Another witness, Alberto Theo- 
doli, who was president of the Man- 
dates Commission in the League 
of Nations, testified that Pierre 
Laval, French Foreign Minister, of- 
fered to help Italy get a mandate 
over Ethiopia. Fulvio Suvich, one 
of the defendants in the trial, was 
then Italian Undersecretary for 
Foreign Affairs. According to the 
witness, Suvich tried to interest Tl 
Duce in the plan. 

"But Mussolini, in a speech at 
Pontinia, violently attacked Eng- 
land and France,” the witness said, 
*and Laval’s proposal was dropped.” 

Actually, the Laval proposal, 
which was known as the Hoare- 
Laval plan, since it also had the 
sanction of Sir Samuel Hoare, 
British official, was dropped be- 
cause the British people and press 
protested violently against selling 
Ethiopia down the river. 

Still another witness, Col. Giues- 
eppe Trombetti, who worked in the 
War Office, testified that Mussolini 
made the decision himself that 
Italy should invade Greece. 

The witnesses testified that Su- 
vich, Francesco Jacomoni and other 
Fascist officials on trial were mod- 
erating influences, though sup- 
porters of Fascism. 

The hearing was _ frequently 
stormy, as prosecutor and defense 
counsel traded shouts and protest. 
The presiding judge called for or- 
der and rang the bell on his desk. 
At one point he said, ’"We are but 
at the beginning of the evidence, 
and I am continuously compelled 
to ring my bell.” 


Goering Plant Falls 
Infact To Russians 


MOSCOW, Feb. 5 (UP) — The 
huge metallurgical Hermann Goer- 
plant at Gleiwitz has been 
captured intact, the. Russian news- 
paper Pravda reported today. 

All the wells of the factory as 
well as several other factories in the 
area were found to be in perfect 
working order. 

Referring to the situation in 
Budapest, Pravda’s correspondent 
reported that the majority of civil- 
jians in the liberated sections were 
still dwelling in deep cellars. Women 
occasionally venture out in the 
streets where fallen horses are being 
carved up for food. 

The correspondent added that 
though the city had been badly 
hit, it did not resemble Stalingrad 
or Sebastopol. There were a few 
levelled buildings, but all the win- 
dows were. shattered and many 
houses were roofless. All the bridges 
over the Danube were blown by the 
Germans. 


Dig No More 


GLASGOW, Feb. 5 (UP)—All of 
Glasgow’s grave diggers are threat- 
ening to follow the example of the 
original 15 who went on strike on 
Friday protesting that 25 percent 
increase in salary was insufficient. 
Meanwhile, the dead are being kept 
in the city mortuaries until they 
can be buried. 
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U. S. Fliers May Enter 
Nazi Capital First 


LONDON, Feb. 5 (AP)—Airmen 
of the 8th Air Force may be the 
first Americans to enter Berlin. 

Several Flying Fortresses, crip- 
pled over the capital, dropped out 
of formation and headed toward 
the Oder to land behind the Rus- 
sian lines, reliable sources said. 

By radio, the crews of the flak- 
damaged bombers informed the 
Forts heading home that they 
were "going to try to make a land- 
ing or bail out behind the Russian 
lines near Frankfurt, some 40 
miles away. 

"Probably be seeing you in Ber- 
lin,” they said. 














Red Armies Massing 
For Decisive Blow 


(Continued from page 1) 
Oder is likely to be spanned in 
force. 

The Russians said nothing to 
support Germans claims that Kon- 
iev had expanded his bridgehead 
across the Oder in the direction of 
Breslau to a depth of 12 and a 
half miles. Nothing has been re- 
ported from Koniev’s long salient, 
especially the Breslau region, for 
some time. The assumption has 
been that he was building up his 
tired forces after their long drive 
across Poland. 

East Prussian resistance was in 
the final stage as the Soviets 
moved rapidly through the central 
sector toward the Baltic and con- 
tinued mopping up around Koe- 
nigsberg, capital of the province. 
Practically every port in the Koe- 
nigsberg area has been stormed 
and is now in Soviet hands. 

Besides capturing the communi- 
cations hubs of Landsberg and 
Bartenstein, south of Koenigsberg, 
General Ivan Chernyakhovsky’s 
men won the port of Cranz, 15 
miles north of Koenigsberg. 

They also cleared the enemy 
from Kurisches Nehrung, a long, 
narrow tongue of land enclosing 
Kurisches Haff between Memel 
and Koenigsberg. 

The last area of Budapest was 
being cleaned up by the Russians, 
and liberation of the entire Buda 
sector appeared imminent. 


GERMAN REPORT 

LONDON, Feb. 5—The -Red Army 
is attacking west of the Oder in 
the area south of Breslau, according 
to today’s German High Command 
communique. Koniev’s troops have 
struck on either side of Brieg, 30 
miles southeast of Breslau with 
strong forces from their bridgeheads 
on the west bank of the Oder, the 
Germans sald, and heavy fighting is 
now going ,on. 

The German news agency said 
that Koniev’s men had reached a 
town 12 miles west of the Oder and 
about 25 miles northwest of Op- 
peln, which is on the east bank and 
was captured by the Red Army 
some days ago. 

The Russians made no mention of 
fighting in this area. 


Relentless Justice Asked 
For War's Perpetrators 


MANCHESTER, England, Feb. 5 
(AP)—Asserting that the absolute 
doom of Hitler and a great Allied 
victory was "certainly well within 
sight,” Home Secretary Herbert 
Morrison demanded tonight sever- 
est penalties for the war’s per- 
petrators. 

"After victory,” he told a labor 
council meeting, "one of the first 
tasks must be in the spirit of stern 
and relentless justice to liquidate 
the brutes who have plunged the 
world into misery and horror un- 
known since the dark ages—if, 














Roosevelt’s Manila Message 








your capital. 


made in the last months—at 
and now Manila. 


independence. 
”You may be sure that this 


"Let th 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5—The tert of President Roosevelt’s message 
on the liberation of Manila follows: 


"The American people rejoice with me in the liberation of 


"After long years of planning, our hearts have quickened 
at the magnificent strides toward freedom that have been 


"We are proud of the mighty blows struck by General 
Douglas MacArthur, our sailors, soldiers and airmen; and in 
their comradeship in arms with your loyal and valiant people 
who in the darkest days have not ceased to fight for their 


mination to drive the Japanese invader from your islands. 
"We will join you in that effort—with our armed forces as 
rapidly and fully as our efforts against our enemies and our 
responsibilities to other liberated peoples permit. 
"With God’s help we will complete the fulfillment of the 
pledge we renewed when our men returned to Leyte. 
e Japanese and other enemies of peaceful nations 
take warning from these great events in your country, their 
+ world of treachery, aggression and enslavement cannot survive 
in the struggle against our world of freedom and peace.” 


Leyte, Mindoro, Lingayen Gulf 


pride will strengthen our deter- 





Yanks Sweeping Manila; 
Liberate 3,700 Internees 





(Continued 
trated Sunday as far south as the 
Pasig River. 

The ist speared immediately to 
Santo Tomas and killed all the 
guards in a fight that raged from 
room to room. 

General MacArthur was pre- 
vented by a dynamited bridge from 
entering the city with one of the 
first spearheads. He turned back to 
find another route. ; 

The northern section was taken 
fairly intact although the dock area 
could be seen burning fiercely. An 
airman over the harbor said that 
the tangled wreckage of nearly 100 
Japanese ships was blocking its 
inner passages. 

A heavy pall of smoke lay over 
Manila all day Sunday. 

Most spectacular action of the 
weekend was the paratroop landing 
by 8th Army elements in the Cavite 
region below the city. Trained units 
of the 511th Paratroop Regiment 
caught the enemy completely by 
surprise to take Tagaytay Ridge 
commanding a network of high- 
ways and overlooking Cavite. 

In support of all ground opera- 
tions, Liberator bombers heavily 
pounded Corregidor and Cavite. 


IN SULU GROUP 
NEW YORK, Feb. 5 (AP)—Domei 
news agency in Tokyo disclosed that 
American troops landed Jan. 18 on 
Julo Island, largest of the Sulu 
group, lying midway between Min- 
danao and Borneo. The force was 
made up of 3,000 troops, the broad- 
cast reported, according to the Fed- 


15th AAF Libs, Forts 
Smash Nazi Oil Target 








MAAF HEADQUARTERS, Feb. 5 
—Escorted Liberators and Fort- 
resses of the 15th AAF blasted an 
oil target near Regensburg, 65 miles 
northeast of Munich today, while 
MATAF mediums gave Brenner 
Pass targets their daily going over. 
Preliminary reports from the 12th 
AAF Mitchells said that crews had 
seen landslides over the rail tracks 
after an attack on the high cliffs 
through which the vital line passes 
at San Ambrogio, 20 miles north of 
Verona. 

P-47 fighter bombers also at- 
tacked the Brenner line and suc- 
ceeded in cutting a rail line in 
eight places. They also bombed sev- 
eral highway bridges between 
Parma and Spezia and in the .Bo- 
logna and Reggio Emilia areas in 








indeed, it was matched even then.” 


from page 1) 
eral Communications Commission. 
There was no Allied confirmation. 


AUSTRALIA’S REACTION 
SYDNEY, Feb. 5 (AP) — Aus- 
tralians acclaimed the capture of 
— today as "MacArthur’s great 
our.” 
But Prime Minister Curtin cau- 
tioned that "the enemy still holds 
a grip on many millions of en- 
slaved peoples and the homeland of 
Japan still stands.” 


3,108 Jap Ships Hit 
Since Pearl Harbor 





The Navy Department has disclosed 
that 3,108 Japanese warships and 
merchantmen have been sunk or 
damaged since Pearl Harbor and a 
spokesman added that the remain- 
ing units of the enemy’s once power- 
ful battle fleet would be no bigger 
than an American task force, al- 
though remaining Jap vessels 
might match a strong U. S. task 
force in size. . 

It was pointed out that Japan 
has no remaining strength compar- 


Admiral William F. Halsey’s 3rd 
Fleet which has been inflicting tre- 
mendous damage to Jap shipping. 
A department spokesman said the 
time is coming when, if the Ja 
fleet does not come out to fight, 
they will be sought out and sunk 


cam) 
ratification of 
"quickly and without changes of 
any kind.” 


U. $. Bankers Okay 
Ten Billion Dollar 
World Bank Scheme 


NEW YORK, Feb. 5 (AP)—tThe 
American Bankers Association to. 
day or a proposed ten bil. 
lion do international bank for 
reconstruction but rejected its Bret. 
ton Woods twin—an internationa) 
monetary fund. 

In a long-awaited report on the 
program which grew out of the con. 
ference of 44 nations last July, the 
ABA objected to the monetary fund 
as a lending method which is nove] 
and contrary to accepted credit 
principles” and which goes far be. 
yond standards "heretofore accepted 
by the United States in recognizing 
and ajyproving changes in currency 
values and maintenance of ex. 
change controls.” 


ON OTHER HAND 
The proposed international bank, 


on the other hand, er ibodies satis. 
factory —- and procedures, 


the re i, 

e condemning the monetary 

fund, the ABA recignized the need 
for some form of «urrency stabil- 
ization program and recommended 
provisions to "enable the bank to 
carry out all essential purposes of 
the fund in a sound, practical man- 
ner.” 
These were the recommenda- 
tions: that the bank be given re. 
sponsibility for the removal of. ex- 
change controls and the arranging 
of general rules of procedure on 
monetary policies and, second, that 
the bank’s lending powers be broad- 
ened sufficiently to allow it to make 
safeguarded loans to aid couniries 
in stabilizing their currencies. 


CIO CHARGE 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 5 (UP)— 
The CIO charged today the amend- 
ments proposed by the American 
Banker’s Association "can 
easily wreck” the Bretton Woods 





international monetary agreement 
to establish an international cur- 
rency stabilization fund and the 
B: 


of Reconstruction and De- 


So ae. * , 
W. : Simultaneously, was learned 
ASHINGTON, Feb. 5 (ANS) the CIO } @ nationwid 


paign. among affiliates to urge 
the agreement 


The CIO has been advised by 


treasury officials that they believe 
the Senate should approve "all of 
Bretton Woods or nothing.” 


The bill to ratify the agreement 


which was drafted by representa- 
tives of the U. S., Britain, Russia 
and 42 fe pad — at — 

Woods t summer now in the 
able to the famed task force of Senate banking committee of which 


rt F. ‘Wagner is chairman. 
The CIO said the agreement vill 


help keep international peace and 
create 5,000,000 peacetime jobs for 
American workers through a large 
volume of export trade. 











in their own harbors. 





Navy forces have sunk or dam- 
aged more enemy vessels since the 
first battle of the Philippines, June 
19, 1944, than during the entire 
preceding period of the Pacific war. 
Since that date Jap shipping has 
been sunk at a rate in excess of 50 
vessels a week. 





WESTERN FRONT 


(Continued from page 1) 








American forces met nine miles be- 
low Colmar and cut. the German 





very ° 


Chief Of Roman Party 
Arrested By Carabinieri 





ROME, Feb. 5—Umberto Salva- 
rezza, chief of the so-called Pro- 
letarian Union party, has been ar- 
rested at the request of the High 
Commissioner for Fasc Crimes, 
it was reported today. 

Salvarezza, who was taken pris- 
oner by Carabinieri in a large villa- 
like farm house, had been in hiding 
since Carabinieri raided the head- 
quarters of the Proletarian Union 
party recently, uncovering pro-Fas- 
cist leaflets and a picture of Mus- 





support of the ground troops. 


solini. 





LI’'L ABNER 





(Courtesy of United Features, distributed thru CNS) 
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pocket in two. Most of the 600 square 
miles of southern Alsace once held 
by the German Army has now been 
liberated, and the Nazis retain 4 
bridgehead only 12 miles deep and 
less than 25 miles long at the base. 
In northern Alsacé, 7th Army 
troops captured Rothbach, 13 miles 


northwest of Hagenau. 


The American ist Army drive was 


taking Yank soldiers through for- 
est-covered bleak hills and one of 
the strongest sections of the Sies- 
fried Line. The 12-mile arc bulged 
into the area from which Field 


al Gerd von Rundstedt had 


Marsh: 
launched his Christmas offensive 
into the Ardennes. 


Nazi broadcasts said today, ac- 
to the United Press, that 


cording 
powerful Allied forces to the north 
were moving in for imminent of- 
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fensive action, coordinated with the 
Russian drive on Berlin. Front-line 
Allied dispatches which said that 


the American 9th and British 2nd 
Armies had started a heavy barl- 
rage across the Roer River between 
Julich: and ‘Duren, 15 miles north- 
east of Aachen, were interpreted by 
Berlin as an overture to an offen- 
sive on that front. 





GENERAL BRADLEY 
SHAEF, Feb. 5—The Americal 





lst Army has been returned to Lt. 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley’s 12th Army 
Group, it was announced last 
night. Gerieral Bradley’s group now 
includes the ist, 3rd and 7th Amer- 
ican armies and the French 1st. 
The American ist and 9fh were 
shifted to Field Marshal Sir Ber- 
nard L. Montgomery’s 2ist Group 





early in January at the height of 
the German counteroffensive. 
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